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Art. L—THE ORIGIN OF REVOLUTIONS IN PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Social Statics ; or, The Conditions Essential to Human Happiness 
Specified, and the First of them Developed. By Herserr 
Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 

A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun 
WiunramM Draper, M.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1863. 

The Biographical History of Philosophy, from its Origin in 
Greece down to the Present Day. By Grorczr Henry Lewes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 

' Essays and Reviews, [Particularly, Essays on “The Education 

of the World,” by Dr. Zempre.] London: John W. Parker & 

Son. 1860. 


WE have grouped these volumes together, and might have 
added the titles of other notable works, not to criticise them 
in detail, nor even to indicate their various sentiments, but 
simply to call attention to one doctrine which under various 
guises they all hold, namely, the bondage of man to cireum- 
stances, of matter to mind. With them souls, as bodies, are 
simply and only effects. History is an exact science; mam is 
only a machine. It has become a favorite generalization of a 
class of thinkers, of late, to regard the whole world of man as 
an individual passing through several successive periods of 
development or character; from the ignorance and imbeeility 
Fovrra Sertxs, Vou. XVIIL—31 
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of infancy, through the hopefulness and credulity of childhood, 
the passion and poetry of youth, to the sterner practical am- 
bition of manhood, and the final positive convictions and well- 
defined knowledge and contented despair of old age. When- 
ever an hypothesis similar to this is entertained and elaborated 
by philosophers who disallow any information superior to the 
deductions of the human reason, the final stage of human 
development is depicted, not as an era of hopeful, joyous 
anticipation, but as a cold passionless reign of science, in 
which men shall have learned the power of all material and 
mental laws, and obeying them shall present what they deem 
a perfected manhood, which, like a perfected vegetation, shall 
pass through its appointed rounds and die away, without any 
hope or fear not necessary to its complete development in this, 
its only known existence.* 

But others, who do not discard man’s chief glory, his religious 
nature, and who accept the logical deduction that this nature 
proves the existence of the supersensual and the eternal, still 
adopt the generalization of the gradual growth of the race, 
but anticipate in the last era the co-reign of science and faith, 
both efficient and harmonious, and each with its well-defined 
powers, under whose joint domain man shall obey all the laws 
of the present life, and thereby become qualified for gradua- 
tion into a higher order of existence. 

All who entertain the idea of development, common to both | 
of these parties, see in the history of man, already past, sev- 
eral successive stages, in each of which some one race has 
been dominant, and has gradually assumed the empire of the 
world. 

During its infancy all its parts were in common growing, 
and a common credulousness appeared, like the blossoms of 
spring, beautiful, and often desired again when gone, but really 
fruitless, and to maturer minds insipid. The hopefulness of 
childhood too was universal in its reign, and spontaneous in 
its inception. But in manhood the races diverge in nature. 
The Hebrews, in the early manhood of the human race, taught 
the sublime doctrine of the unity of the Supreme Being, to all 
the world ; the Greeks, in a maturer intellectual manhood, car- 


* See the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, last chapter. 
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ried poetry and the love of the beautiful to a supreme place 
in the affections of the world; the Romans enthroned order ; 
Christianity initiated the empire of love; while modern Europe 
presents man emancipated from the follies of youth and the 
ambition of early maturity, and has demonstrated the power 
of science, which promises in its reign to subject all other 
powers to its control and limit them to their just spheres; 
while America in particular claims the attention of the world 
by demonstrating that even the masses of mankind, hitherto 
regarded first as slaves, and next as helpless immortals to be 
protected, are really capable of self-government, self-purifica- 
tion, and growth. 

Now whether this theory be regarded simply as a convenient 
hypothesis, by which the facts of history may be classified, or 
as a genuine expression of an actual law, though false, it may 
be convenient and useful to the honest student of history and 
man. 

The theory also presupposes what we may concede to be an 
evident fact, that men have been accustomed to move in 
masses, not only literally and bodily, but mentally and mor- 
ally. The history of the world is not the history of individ- 
uals, but of classes and of epochs. We are not dealing with 
imaginations, but with positive well-defined entities, when we 
speak of the Egyptian civilization, Babylonian and Persian 
despotism, the Grecian vesthetics and culture, the Macedonian 
ambition, the Roman order and imperiousness, (each for its 
time dominant in the civilized world,) the reconstruction of 
society by Christianity after the disintegration of the Roman 
empire, the gradual rising of the people into notice during the 
middle ages of Europe, the severe conflicts of thought in our 
own age: all these words express great, ponderous facts, and 
presuppose our common conviction that men move in masses— 
that either special thoughts, or passions, or habits, or some kinds 
of mental motive-power, obtain a supremacy for a time over a 
race, and often, sooner or later, over a large portion of the 
world. History is only instructive as it describes and accounts 
for these facts. 

It does not fall within our purpose now to inquire whether 
any system can be detected in the succession of these great 
moral motors, indicating improvement, or reactions, or simply 
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repetitions in a stupendous cycle; nor whether we can detect 
in them any plan, or evidence of a control by an independent 
and supreme intellect and will. These inquiries, though, in 
our opinion, the sublimest of which the mind is capable, and 
not grasped in the conceptions of such men as Auguste 
‘ Comte, and Lessing, and Herbert Spencer, are nevertheless 
too vast to be even fairly stated in a brief essay. We there- 
fore select a single vein of thought, a central vein indeed in 
the great vital system of the universe, a correct perception of 
which would do much to prepare the mind for a proper view 
of the whole. We propose to inquire what causes special 
independent waves of public opinion, that sweep over large 
parts of the world, and give it character for successive epochs ? 
Are these caused by human instincts ? 

The instincts of human beings are always the same. The 
limitations of their ability are the same. Their native phys- 
ical, mental, and moral capacities vary within narrow limits. 
It is true that the character of one generation does modify 
even the instincts of their successors, and some tendencies, 
tastes, habits, and temperaments seem to be transmitted; but 
these influences are so irregular, capricious, and untraceable, as 
to lead such a man as Buckle hastily to deny them altogether ; * 
and even if they be acknowledged, they could not account for 
sudden waves of public opinion and chara¢ter, which have a 
distinetly marked genesis and exitus ; and moreover, if acknowl- 
edged, an explanation of this origin is demanded, and the 
difficulty is only crowded one step further back. 

Are these great people-and-age-characteristics the result 
mainly; or to any appreciable extent, of some newly created 
or newly operative material power? Does climate vary so as 
to change the nature of man? Is the planet on which we 
dwell growing smaller, or colder, or warmer, or more or less 
magnetic? Are the oceans and land displacing each other? 
Are volcanoes disappearing? Is the earth preparing for the 
maturization and extinction of the present race, and the intro- 
duction of a post-Adamic man? Is the sun feeling the effects 
of the high price of fuel, or has man, by his rash and foolish 
interference with nature, irrecoverably spoiled the earth as a 
place for human habitation? If it was “good” when created, 
* Civilization in England, vol. i, p. 161. 
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is it evil now? Man has exterminated some animals and 
plants, and unduly increased the number and power of others; 
has he not destroyed the proper balance of things, and can it 
be restored ? 

Now that material powers do, to a certain extent, affect the 
character of man, no observing person can deny. But it is 
certain that they are not the chief elements in the causes of 
these successive epochs of peculiar public opinion, for these two 
reasons: First, the causes themselves are either constant, or their 
change is so slow as to be almost imperceptible. Second, the 
material changes are often detected, unattended by changes of 
opinion and character, which changes of opinion and character 
often arise without any known change in material cireumstances.* 

Macaulay asks, in his peculiar apothegmatic style, How 
can a people that eats potatoes contend with one that eats 
bread? To say nothing of the appeal to a vulgar prejudice 
rather than to science in the preference exhibited for a pecul- 
iar article of food, it would be impossible to trace any moral 
or mental characteristic prevailing in precise proportion with 
the growth and use of the potato; nor can it be shown that 
the introduction of this new esculent has affected the mental 
or moral, or even physical character of man. We might with 
as much propriety attribute the southern rebellion and the 
extinction of slavery to the use of tomatoes, since the agitation 
and discussion of slavery arose about the time men began to 
eat the tomato, and both practices have regularly increased 
together ! 

It is evident that rapidly, and in all parts of the world, 
irrespective of meteorological influences or any other material 
causes, there do spring up distinctly different faiths, impulses, 
passions, that often develop into religions or institutions, and 
organize men with more or less system into grand compound 
powers affecting other men, contending with other like organ- 
izations, modifying them, crushing them out, and stamping the 
character of their age. 

These waves are not confined to any zone, or continent, or 
race of men. Dominancy is not the gift or characteristic of 
any particular place. Would we find its cause or causes we 
must look deeper than to configuration of the land, the char- 

* See Grote’s History of Greece, Part II, chapter i. 
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acter of the soil, or air, or food. There are some traditional 
notions on this subject that men have adopted without reflec- 
tion, and often repeat, parrot-like, without thought. Much is 
said about the love of liberty begotten by mountain scenery, 
by men who seem to forget that the greatest blows tyranny 
has ever received in Europe were inflicted by the people who 
lived on the flat lands of Germany and the marshes of Hol- 
land, which were actually diked out from the ocean. Rocks 
and mountains are indeed natural defences against invasion ; 
but the scattered people, who are compelled to be frugal while 
dwelling among them, have certainly, as often as their brethren 
on the plains and marshes, sold themselves for bread, and sub- 
jected themselves to the most degrading superstitions. It is 
not mountain, or valley, or ocean, or rivers, or soil, or air, that 
alone or togetlrer give origin to these changes in thought. 
The matter element in epoch-opinion is small. Facts compel 
us to recognize another agency, the original, mysterious, cre- 
ative power of mind. Faiths, fears, hopes, imaginations, 
thoughts, do characterize men and ages. The old pyramids 
of Egypt are simply the dead remains of once vital science.* 
It was noble thought that the master builders endeavored to 
embody, as in the case of Solomon’s temple. It was also a 
thought-power, that enabled the masters to control the mus- 
cles and minds of the tens of thousands of men who quarried 
those immense masses from the mountains of rock, and piled 
them up so skillfully as to resist time’s ravages for thousands 
of years. The Nile still flows through the valley, and annually 
rises into flood and leaves its sediment on the soil as when 
those thousands of men toiled among the rocks. Nature is 
the same in all her powers, from the sun to the pebble, and 
men still live there—but no new pyramids are rising. 
Descendants of those old builders crowd around the pyramids 
like vermin, and have not sufficient energy to clear away 
the sands from their base. All is dull there. The great 
mental and moral phenomena of our day, for some reason, 
are working elsewhere. So Babylon, when it monopolized 
the labor of the world, and grew up, a stupendous rectangle 
of walls, with its hanging gardens, its Temple of Belus, and 
its magnificent parks, was the embodification of the thought 
* See Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xciv, p. 347. 
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of some one or many, and remained long as the material 
exponent of a once vigorous and stupendous public opinion, 
long since passed away. Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, who 
slaughtered men as the gardener slaughters noxious insects in 
the spring, were the exhibitors of great world-moving ideas ; 
Alexander and his hosts were illustrating a general rate- 
thought; the Grecian philosophers and poets and orators were 
exhibiting the power of a national enthusiasm; Roman law is 
the creation of a persistent, all-controlling passion for order 
and supremacy. Christianity, Mohammedanism, the all- 
dominant power of Gregory XVIII., the Reformation of 
Luther, the army of cultivated devotees marshaled and con- 
trolled by the genius of Ignatius Loyola, the French Revolution, 
the modern missionary spirit, the great scientific and political 
and educational undertakings of the nineteenth century, are 
all outward expressions of inward vital and vitalizing general 
thoughts. Many men imbibe these thoughts by imitation. 
They fill the air. They spread from land to land, from race 
to race. They rage like a storm. They furrow the earth with 
marks that centuries cannot efface. They assume new types 
in different places. They pass over into other forms or die. 
How do they arise? What are the laws of their growth? 
Have they anything in common? Whither do they tend? 
Should they be resisted or obeyed? These are some of the 
questions that confront the scientific inquirer of the present 
day, and the answers to be given lie at the basis of philosoph- 
ical history and of philosophical action, and demand the patient 
attention of every earnest mind. 

There are those in modern times who contend that these 
mental and moral phenomena are as rigidly under the control 
of mechanical causes as floods and storms. Such is the theory 
of the Positive School of philosophers, of such men as Buckle 
and Herbert Spencer, and the present Westminster Reviewers, 
and a host of smaller imitators, resisted, however, by the ablest 
minds in Germany, and more feebly resisted in England and 
America by men who recoil from the inevitable disaster to 
morals that, it seems to them, must follow from rigidly adopt- 
ing the theory, but who either are not able or inclined to 
grasp the theory manfully, and show where, if at all, its falsity 
appears. 
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All the arguments in favor of a blind undeviating necessity, 
as the cause of all mental phenomena, may be generalized 
into three, which really have nothing in common but the con- 
clusion, and must be considered separately, each on its own 
merits. These arguments represent the three leading methods 
of logie—induetion, analogy, deduction. 

The inductive argument may be thus concisely stated: 
Facts show that many mental phenomena are simply and only 
effects. What is acknowledged of the many is, on the prin- 
cipe of induction, presumable of the whole. 

The alleged facts relied upon to complete this induction 
are numerous and various. Beginning with the most obvious, 
it is stated that many drugs affect the mind and produce 
emotions and thoughts according to the undeniable law of 
cause and effect. Any man can buy courage or cheerfulness 
for a few cents in the shape of alcohol. Opium begets reason ; 
the Indian hemp can be transmuted by the stomach into poe- 
try. Poverty and luxury both generate crime. Variations in 
the weather adjust the proportions of murders and suicides. 
All human actions are compound chemical phenomena, Ad- 
vancing to causes generally esteemed more moral, it is asserted 
that men may be educated into any desirable character. The 
power of religion, of education, could not be acknowledged, 
and cannot be conceived as resting on any other basis than an 
unchangeable law of cause and effect. The causes may be 
complicated, and sometimes occult, but nevertheless must 
exist ; and therefore just as we believe that all iron is mag- 
netic, though it has actually been tested of but a small portion 
of the iron in the world, so we must infer that all mental 
actions are produced by direct causes, finally resolvable into 
material agencies, because it is known to be true of many, and 
cannot certainly be disproved of any. Such is the inductive 
argument. 

The argument from analogy is also plausibly presented, 
being founded on the acknowledged analogy between mind 
and matter. This analogy is one of the most wonderful and 
striking facts in the universe. Indeed it is claimed by some 
that both are but diverse manifestations of a third common 
substratum. This analogy is ingrained into language—all 
metaphysical terms being primarily physical, and not only gv, 
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but it is almost impossible to find a term that can be used to 
denote a fact or phenomenon of matter that may not be used 
also to denote a phenomenon or fact of mind. And the con- 
trary is also true. Now language, so far as it is perfect, is a 
transcript of what really exists. There must therefore be this 
universal likeness. But matter, it is acknowledged, is univers- 
ally, from the most ponderous masses to the minutest atoms, 
under the chains of inexorable law. It has no self-control. 
The same fact, therefore, by analogy, must be predicated of 
mind. According to this theory public opinion cannot be 
accounted for except as you account for tides, volcanoes, or 
any other material movement. 

The deductive, or @ priort argument, is equally forcible. 
Without an acknowledgment of the inexorable succession of 
mental actions it is impossible that there should be any prog- 
nostication, any calculation of probabilities, any philosophy of 
history. History is not a science, but a fortuitous jumble of 
events. Chance is sovereign. Accident is normal. Each 
mind is a god. The past and the present have no band of 
connection. Granted, therefore, that order does exist or ought 
to exist, and the theory of inevitableness in moral events must 
be deduced. 

These three branches of argumentation are adduced and 
urged with great energy and variety of illustration, and, it 
must be acknowledged, present a barrier to the doctrine of 
freedom in mind that cannot be removed by simple assertion 
or denial, and must be pronounced unanswerable, unless pro- 
found thought is able to look beyond them, and find in the 
soul a profounder basis of faith. If their conclusion be 
acknowledged, then our question, “ What is the origin of pub- 
lic opinion?” is to inquire for a simple fact, to be discovered, 
like the source of the Nile, the cause of thunder-storms, the 
origin of cholera or any other disease, or the material agency 
which produces sterility or fertility of the soil. The question 
might still be curious, but would be divested of its chief inter- 
est, since whether we learn its source or not we cannot affect 
it. We are all alike effects, and only effects. Nothing could 
be different from what it is, and a Plato, an Alexander, a 
Jesus, or a Mohammed, are like an earthquake, or an aerolite, 
a deluge, or a hot summer’s day, but links in an endless chain, 
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ever running on in this noisy and blind machinery which we 
call the universe, embracing both matter and mind. 

But it cannot be denied that when we attempt to recognize 
this hypothesis as fact, the mind instinctively recoils from 
it. Even granting that the reasoning seems logical, the con- 
clusion is repugnant, and therefore many deny it without seek- 
ing to justify their conclusion by logic. Thus an able modern 
medical writer says: “If a person should contend that the 
earth is over his head, and not beneath his feet, or that two 
and two make five, of course we leave him hopelessly to his 
folly: science and philosophy can never be expected to rid 
him of the delusion. In like manner, when it is said, or 
argued, that man is not free, that our volitions are necessitated, 
we have the primary facts of consciousness to rest upon in 
maintaining that we are free, and the universal consent of 
unsophisticated humanity will concur.”* It need not be 
denied that on this inexpugnable repugnance to the slavery 
theory, the belief that the mind is itself a cause primarily 
rests. Mind does exist whether matter exists or not, and the 
edicts of mind must be accepted. It cannot and must not be 
confounded with its tools. Every human mind has, or would 
have if sufficiently developed, innate and positively true con- 
victions, believed because felt to be true, the prime of which 
is that it is not itself the slave of antecedents. 

All who recognize this, feel and see that they have a key to 
unlock many mysteries, and can maintain the great funda- 
mental truths necessary to self-respect and to religion. The log- 
ical conclusion of the opposite theory is atheism, and if all who 
believe it are not atheists, it is either because they are poor 
logicians, or instinctively shrink back from the plunge into 
darkness which their- philosophy requires. Herbert Spencer 
very accommodatingly allows a God to preside over that part 
of the universe which man does not understand, and assigns 
to religion that boundless territory which science has not yet 
explored! He thinks religionists should be satisfied with that, 
inasmuch as it is infinite in extent! Auguste Comte has 
logically and practically run his theory to its legitimate results, 
and feeling an instinctive desire for religion, is now worshiping 

* An Introduction to the Practical Study of Insanity. By David Noble, F. R. 
O. 8, ete. P. 22. London, 1853. 
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the mental image of a woman, and calling upon all his follow- 
ers to join in the prayer and praise?* Verily this is a won- 
derful Nova Jnstauratio! The whole world is invited to 
become an insane hospital or an asylum for idiots. 

In addition to the unsophisticated teachings of the human 
mind, a profound analysis of the facts of history, whether 
biographical or general, will show that the three main argu- 
ments of the Necessitarian are all vicious reasonings in a circle, 
assuming what was to be proved. 

The induction leading to the conclusion that mental acts are 
a necessitated series of events, omits essential facts which 
demand another conclusion. The necessary sequence does not 
appear. Consciousness denies it. Observation confirms con- 
sciousness. . Material influences interfere with mental action, 
but do not originate thought. Thoughts spring up utterly 
independent of them. } 

The analogy between matter and mind is only such as must 
exist on the supposition that matter and finite mind are both 
created, and one was designed to accommodate the other, while 
in the end mind was to control matter. 

The deduction from the supposed necessity for order fails, 
if we allow, as facts teach us to allow, that order was never 
intended, except with the possibility of disorder; and then an 
order to be reached by experimentation, and through a volun- 
tary subserviency to a higher law of mind alone, one essential 
element of which forever must be, that it can be disobeyed, 
and punished, and finally disorder become self-destructive and 
involuntarily obedient. In a word, we must believe in God, 
and in the Bible idea of the universe. 

This theory simply enlarges the universe infinitely, greatly 
multiplying its mysteries we allow, but as greatly multiplying 
its beauties and glories; and instead of enthroning matter it 
enthrones mind; and instead of a constant passive obedience, 
immersed in acknowledged evil, substitutes a voluntary obedi- 
ence or disobedience, the former of which we may hope will at 
last fully and forever prevail. 

On this theory the question becomes awful: What origin- 
ates public opinion? What gives the chapters into which his- 
tory divides itself their various colorings? What makes of 


* See Westminster Review, July, 1865, Article L 
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one man a Bolingbroke, of another a Wilberforce; of one man 
a Jonathan Edwards, of another an Aaron Burr ? 

We shall find and conclude that each man has a narrow 
territory of independence, within which he may act from self- 
originated and self-directed power, and, uniting himself with 
others, contribute his share to produce the great swelling tor- 
rents of thoughts and passions that bear down weaker souls. 
We shall find that many have exerted this power uncon- 
sciously, but that the most godlike qf men have done it 
consciously. We shall find the philosophy of history more 
complicated than the philosophy of nature, as it deals with 
many finite minds instead of one all-controlling mind. We 
shall find that, over and beyond the narrow limits of human 
freedom, there is a Divine Providence, who governs and yet 
respects the freedom of mind; and though the mysteries of 
existence can never be comprehended, we shall have the bliss- 
ful assurance that our vision, so far as it does extend, coincides 
with that of the All-seeing One. 


~~ = 
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Art. IL—THE GREEK CHURCH CONSIDERED PARTIC- 
ULARLY IN ITS RELATION TO THE PROTESTANT. 


In previous articles we have reviewed somewhat at length the 
relation of the Greek Church to the Latin. The comparison 
could not fail to result favorably to the former; while it has 
disclosed several important particulars in which the Greek 
Church must commend itself to the approbation of every true 
Protestant. Indeed, in the earliest days of the Reformation, 
Protestants directed a sympathetic look toward the Oriental 
Church, which had already five hundred years before issued its 
protest against Romanism. Repeatedly during the subsequent 
interval, the Protestant Church in some of its branches has 
initiated friendly negotiations; and up to the present time has 
ever held itself accessible to the freest intercommunication 
with the orthodox Church of the East. 

But we are not to be misled by sympathy or interest. We 
are to be just to the truth, and true to the infallible standard. 
Trying ourselves by the divine word, we must subject all 
others to the same unerring test, remembering the inspired 
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admonition: “If they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them.” 

The comparison, then, is no longer between the Greek 
Church and the Latin, but between Eastern orthodoxy and 
Western evangelicity—the relation of the Greek Church to the 
Protestant. 

It is well understood that the first friendly proffer of negoti- 
ation, made by Melancthon to the patriarch Joasaph II., 
elicited no response. This silence received various interpreta- 
tions. But while it excited suspicion, it did not extinguish 
hope. A subsequent attempt at negotiation was more success- 
ful. The patriarch Jeremiah replied to the address of the 
Lutheran divines, but unfavorably ; and for many years Prot- 
estant effort in this direction was discontinued. 

Meanwhile a Greek priest, of remarkable ability and prom- 
ise, educated at Venice and TPadua, traveled over Italy and 
Germany, and visited the famous Protestant city.of Geneva, 
where he studied for a time, forming an intimate acquaintance 
with some of the leading Protestant divines, and acquiring “a 
strong predilection for the doctrines of the Reformed Church, | 
which he retained till his death.” His early promise was 
fulfilled with rapid advancement and increasing influence. 
Poland was domineering over Russia, Sigismund III. was 
ambitious of uniting the Greek Church with the Church of 
Rome. This priest, Cyrillus Lucaris, was commissioned by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, as his deputy to the Synod of Breze, 
to defeat this attempt. The imperial project failed, and Cyril 
Lucar was compelled to fly for his life from the fary of Sigis- 
mund. In 1602 Cyril became Patriarch of Alexandria. A 
score of years later he was transferred to Constantinople, and 
was recognized as the leading patriarch of the East. Still he 
ardently cherished his liberal views. He corresponded with 
distinguished Protestants in England, Holland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland ; complained in his letters of the eshbitions inter- 
ference of itinerant emissaries of Rome ; indicated his desire 
to make common cause with the Protestants against the com- 
mon enemy; and in 1629 sent to Geneva his confession of 
faith, which he had printed in Latin at Constantinople, and 
which produced a marked impression upon the Greeks and 
Catholics of the Orient. At the same time Greek jealousy 
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and Roman hostility were aroused; and in the space of seven- 
teen years this worthy patriarch was four times deposed, and 
as often restored. Each deposition was esteemed a triuinph 
by the Catholic instigators; and each restoration was hailed 
with pleasure by sympathizing Protestants. The strife termin- 
ated in the violent déath of the patriarch in 1638. 

These circumstances had the effect to revive Protestant 
hopes and interests in the Greek Church, and negotiations 
were renewed. In the East and the West the subject “ en- 
grossed much attention during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century,” and as a consequence important questions 
were raised and synods were convoked. An earnest rivalry 
sprung up between the Papists and Protestants. The former, 
under the name of Greek Uniats, striving to absorb the Eastern 
Church, were invading it in the one direction from Poland, in 
the other from Turkey; the latter were endeavoring to unite 
with the Greek Church in a league offensive and defensive 
against the encroachments of the Roman Church. 

Bolchofsky, a candidate of theology in the Spiritual Academy 
at St. Petersburgh, in an elaborate essay in which he character- 
izes the existing state of things as a consequence of the fierce 
struggle between the Calvinists and the Papists, says, “The 
former sought to strengthen their cause by making out that 
the Eastern Church was on their side; while the latter, from 
hatred to Cyril Lucar, with one voice re-echoed their assertions 
that he was really in belief a Calvinist.” (Blackmore’s Doc- 
trine of the Russian Church, p. 19.) 

Evidently the specific views of the Greek Church upon the 
questions at issue were not well defined. Resting upon the 
decisions, and content with the formulas, of the early General 
Councils, especially of Nice and Constantinople, she had mani- 
fested but little of doctrinal development. Indeed she gloried 
in her primitive orthodoxy, and cheerfully accepted the title 
of “immutable.” For eight hundred years no Ecumenical 
Council had assembled. Her last great theologian, St. John 
Damascene, had indeed arranged the doctrinal views of the 
Christian Fathers in scientific and systematic form in his 
treatise, “ De Fide Orthodoxa,” which the Greek Church rever- 
entially accepted. But full eight centuries had passed away since 
St. John Damascene had bequeathed to the Church this im- 
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important legacy; and there was some plausibility in the 
charge preferred against the Eastern Church, cited and 
answered by the distinguished Peter Mogila. ‘“ Enemies of 
orthodoxy, that is, the papists, have composed and printed in 
the Polish language certain railings against our Orthodox 
Church, giving out everywhere that the Russian clergy are so 
ignorant that they know not either their own faith or their 
own ceremonies.” 

With ambitious zeal the Papists proposed to supply this lack 
by surreptitiously introducing Romish books and Romish 
notions into the Eastern Chureh. And Bolchofsky, in the 
essay just mentioned, concludes that Peter Mogila composed 
his “ Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of the 
East” more against the Papists than either the Lutherans or 
Calvinists, inasmuch as he had more reason to appreliend 
danger from them than from either of the two last named 
sects. 

But whatever may have been the prevailing motive with 
Peter Mogila, it is difficult to believe that the Greek Synod 
convoked at Constantinople in 1638 and 1642, at Jassy in 
1643, and at Bethlehem in 1672, were friendly toward Cal- 
vinism. In 1638 the Synod at Constantinople condemned Cyril 
Lucar as a heretic, and anathematized his memory. In 1642 
the Synod condemned the Confession and its author. The 
Synod at Jassy condemned Calvinism, without including the 
person of Cyril Lucar. And the Synod of Bethlehem excul- 
pated and vindicated Cyril, but condemned the Confession 
bearing his name, asserting that it had been forged by Calvin- 
istic heretics. Indeed the Synod of Jassy, according to Bol- 
chofsky, was convoked upon the request of the Prince of Mol- 
davia especially for this reason; he finding much scandal and 
confusion to be caused in his provinces by the Calvinists, and 
particularly by the Calvinistic Confessions then everywhere 
circulated under the name of Cyril Lucar, had requested Par- 
thenius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and Peter Mogila, 
Metropolitan of Kieff, to assemble a Synod at Jassy against the 
Calvinistic heresy. To this council Parthenius sent, as from 
himself and his Synod at Constantinople, (1642) a synodal letter 
containing a formula of Eighteen Articles drawn up against the 
Calvinists, with four important questions and their answers 
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appended. These were subscribed by the Synod of Jassy, 
and thirty years after they were approved by the Synod at 
Bethlehem, and offered as an ultimatum to the Protestants. 
Unquestionably these synodical acts were begotten of the spirit 
of controversy, and nourished by the officious intermeddling of 
Rome. Smith, a priest of the Church of England, in his his- 
tory of the Greek Church, published in 1680, says: “The 
Greeks have of late years been more than ever wrought upon 
by the sly intrigues and insinuations and underhand dealing 
of the subtle emissaries of Rome, who watch continually over 
the poor Greeks, and take every advantage of their poverty and 
distress to bring them to further compliance, and finally to a 
downright subjection. I doubt not that time, which is the 
great revealer of secrets, will discover the mystery of the last 
synod held by the Patriarch of Jerusalem.” 

Masson avers his strong suspicion that these synodical acts 
“were prompted by popish influence, as there are few things 
Rome would dread more than an intimate connection between 
the Protestant and Greek Churches.” Blackmore admits that 
they bear the suspicion of Latin influence. And John Mason 
Neale, who would be slow to discredit anything orthodox, 
asserts that “they have a clear taint of Latinism ;” that before 
and during this period some Greek communities were “ torn 
to pieces with the schism of the Uniats or Romanized Greeks ;” 
and that “even in the Orthodox Churches Latin doctrine was 
everywhere preached.” 

Historical justice demands that so much at least be said of 
the circumstances in which the Synods of Constantinople, 
Jassy, and Bethlehem assembled and condemned Calvinism. 

But these facts do not render nugatory these synodical acts, 
nor avert their bearing; for they have been received, so far as 
respects their substance at least, throughout the whole Eastern 
communion, and are repeatedly referred to as of authority in 
the Russian Catechisms. (Blackmore’s Preface, p. 7.) 

In the mean time Russia was advancing to a position of 
political and ecclesiastical prominence. She held a patri- 
archate equal in authority with that of Constantinople. Her 
emperor, Peter the Great, traveled through southern and 
western Europe as far as England. Whether influenced by 
the example of England or not, upon his return to Russia he 
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dispensed with the patriarchate of the Orthodox Church in his 
realm, established a synod in its stead, and, placing himself at 
its head, made the Church national. Throughout the empire 
the Greek Church became the Russian, changed not in its doe- 
trines, but in its administration. Henceforth Russia becomes by 
far the most important portion of the Greek Church, whether 
viewed ecclesiastically or politically. Of the four or five score 
millions that compose the membership of the Greek Church, 
five sixths of the number are found within the realm of the 
ezar ;/ while the Sclavonic is the Church language not only of 
all the Russias, but also of Wallachia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, 
Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. As has 
been finely said, “ This noble language is perhaps more com- 
pletely a Church language than any other. Unlike its rivals 
in this respect, Latin and Greek, it had no previous liter- 
ature; it was adapted to ecclesiastical purposes in its full fresh- 
ness and vigor, not in its decay; and it has not, like the Latin, 
served as the medium of works purely literary. The Church 
gave it its letters; and its letters, obsolete in other respects, 
now serve only for the use of the Church.” 

But politically no less than ecclesiastically does the Russian 
Church hold a vast preponderance in the Greek Church. In 
Turkey, in Egypt, in Syria, the Greek Church is subject. In 
Greece it has very recently become independent. While in 
Russia, before the close of the seventeenth century, it became 
grandly imperial ; and the empire of the czar took rank among 
the great powers of the world. Though the local center of the 
Greek Church is at Constantinople, yet its personal head is 
and has been for four centuries, says Dean Stanley, the great 
ezar. The Russian Church is the representative of the old 
imperial Church of Constantinople. 

After the visit of Peter the Great to western Europe, Prot- 
estants turned their attention eastward with new interest. 
Negotiations were again proposed. The English divines 
addressed to the Greek Church a book of questions, and 
proffers of intercommunication. After considerable delay an 
Ultimatum was returned, signed by the patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops of the Eastern Church. Two years before it had 
been sent to the Russian Synod for its concurrence, and 
thence was forwarded to the English bishops. This Ulti- 
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matum consisted of the Eighteen Articles, together with the 
questions and answers originated at the Synod of Jassy, 1643, 
and approved by the Synod of Bethlehem, (or so-called Jeru- 
salem Council,) 1672. The reply was peremptory and final on 
the part of the patriarchs. If received in substance and 
detail, well; if rejected, it was to foreclose negotiations. The 
Russian Synod, however, acting with an independence to which 
which it was fairly entitled, modified somewhat two important 
Articles, XVII and XVIII, and maintained a milder bearing 
toward the English bishops, inclosing two most friendly epistles 
with the Ultimatum of the patriarchs. The one epistle, besides 
conveying the kindly feeling of the Russian Synod, bears this 
generous proposition from the emperor: “ He thinks it fit that 
you should send two persons from among yourselves to have a 
friendly conference in the name and spirit of Christ, with two 
that shall be chosen of our brethren. Hereby the opinions, 
arguments, and persuasions of each party may be more sin- 
cerely produced and more clearly understood; and it may be 
more easily known what may be yielded and given up by one 
to the other; what, on the other hand, may and ought for con- 
science’ sake to be absolutely denied. In the mean time no 
prejudice will befall either your communion or ours by such 
private conference, nor the hope of future union be lost or 
compromised.” 

The other epistle, bearing date one year later, refers to the 
Ultimatum of the patriarchs, and their letter declining fur- 
ther conference, but declares that the emperor still continues 
in the same mind, and closes in this independent and friendly 
manner: “ We desire your charity to know that if in accord- 
ance with the advice of our sovereign you will send two of 
your brethren to a conference, which we again entreat you to 
do, we may hope to bring our wishes to a more easy con- 
clusion ; which that at length He, even the Lawgiver of love, 
the God of peace, the Father of mercies may prosper, is our 
hearty desire and prayer.” 

But these flattering expectations were doomed to disap-- 
pointment. Negotiations were again discontinued, and for 
more than a century were not repeated. 

Recently, however, as is well. known, the question has been 
revived in England and America, In both countries resolu- 
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tions have been passed upon the subject. Correspondence 
has been opened with the Russian Church. The Protestant 
' Episcopal Church of America, in 1862, appointed a committee 
to consider the question of “establishing intercommunication 
with the Russo-Greek Church.” The Episcopal Convocation 
of Canterbury, England, in 1863, took especial notice of this 
proceeding of the American Church, and by official action 
called the attention of the Upper House to the subject. In 
prosecution of this plan, an English clergyman visited Russia 
with commendatory letters not only from the bishops of 
England, but also from Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania, and 
several of the colonial bishops. The Russian reply, together 
with some friendly suggestions, declared the opinion that “ the 
present time is more favorable than those selected for former 
attempts.” The “Evangelical Herald” of Athens, Greece, at 
one time expressed a hope that some amicable adjustment 
might be made, but objected against the Protestant Church 
its error of free investigation; and at a later period stated 
that the educated classes in Russia lean toward the Protestants 
rather than the Romanists, and that the Protestant Churches 
would probably receive many from the Greek Church when 
entire religious liberty in Russia is proclaimed. In England 
an “ Eastern Church Association,” with a strong committee, 
has been formed, whose objects are: 

1. To inform the English public as to the state of the 
Eastern Christians, in order gradually to better their 
condition through the influence of public opinion in En- 
gland. 

2. To make known the doctrines and principles of the 
Anglican Church to our Christian brethren of the East. 

3. To take advantage of all opportunities which the prov- 
idence of God shall afford us for intercommunion with the 
Orthodox Church, and also for friendly intercourse with the 
other ancient Churches of the East. 

4. To assist, so far as our pecuniary means will permit, the 
bishops of the Orthodox Church in their efforts to promote 
the spiritual welfare of their flocks. 

In New York “ The Christian Union Society” was organized 
in 1864 with this specfic object: The bringing about a union 
of all Churches holding to the doctrine of the apostolical suc- 
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cession of bishops. Similar societies have been formed in 
other cities of the United States. 

In France, two periodicals, “ Observateur Catholique” and 
“ Union Chrétien,’ advocate this same movement. Other 
organizations have been established with a similar object. 
The representative of the American Episcopal Church was 
favorably received by the Russo-Greek Church, and encour- 
aged to hope that a better relation might be secured between 
the Churches; and the late Triennial Episcopal Convention 
at Philadelphia (1865) adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That all those branches of the Apostolic Church 
which accept the Holy Scriptures and the Niceno-Constantinopol- 
itan Creed, and which reject the usurpations and innovations of 
the Bishop of Rome, be called by the course of events, and by 
the indications of Divine Providence, to renew those primitive 
relations which the Roman schism has interrupted. 


The question of union or co-operation between the Greeks 
and Protestants, it will be perceived, had not been lost sight 
of since it was first proposed by Melancthon. On the con- 
trary, it has been repeatedly canvassed with great earnestness 
and expectation. But this question is by no means para- 
mount. The vital inquiry is, rather, Is the Greek Church 
orthodox as she claims, and evangelic? What is her faith 
and practice? This question answered, we shall be prepared 
intelligently to reply to another question: Is the regenera- 
tion of the Greek Church con patible with the integrity of her 
standards? And then, finally, to consider this practical 
inquiry: What policy should Protestants pursue toward the 
Greek Church ? _ 

Some travelers, admiring the antiquity, order, and numer- 
ical greatness of the Eastern Church, have promptly answered 
the two former questions in the affirmative. Others, repelled 
by her manifest faults and follies, have as readily replied in 
the negative. One writer openly asserts that “there is no 
inherent virtue in the Greek religion ;” while another, after 
an acquaintance of twenty-five years, declares that “the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation and Eastern Orthodoxy, 
separated from practical abuse amd fairly exhibited, are 
identical.” 

One asserts that the system has been overburdened by sac- 
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ramental extravagances till it has degenerated into “a 
religion of sacraments ;” while another avers that “in refer- 
ence to sacraments there is no occasion for dispute between 
Protestants and Greeks.” 

A reviewer, who has “consulted an enormous mass of 
material,” is confirmed in his opinion of the corruption of the 
Greek Church in doctrine and in practice; while a traveler, 
whose first impression on entering Russia induced a similar 
conclusion, says: “ On better information, however, I find this 
a hasty conclusion as it regards doctrine, and not borne out 
by fact.” 

One author declares (with no reference to authority) that the 
Greek Church never sold indulgences, and abominates the 
doctrine of supererogation ; while a reviewer (with no refer- 
ence to authority) declares that the Greek Church deals 
largely in the sale of indulgences and dispensations. The 
same reviewer asserts (with the same omission of authority) 
that the Greek Church believes in the existence of purgatory 
with all its horrors; while a long array of writers assert that 
the Greek Church discards the doctrine of purgatory. One 
book is written in the interests of Romanism, like Schmitt’s 
Kritische Gerschichte der neugriechischen und der Russischen 
Kirche ; while another, like John Mason Neale’s History of 
the Holy Eastern Church, is committed to sustain the English 
High Church view. Neale, and Pinkerton, and Masson, and 
Waddington are delighted with the toleration exercised by 
the Greek Church; while Berry, and King, and Mosheim are 
shocked by her intolerance. Variety of circumstance and 
sympathy, in different individuals, will partially account for 
this strange discrepancy. But in the judgment of charity 
this cannot be the only reason. There is, indeed, a diffi- 
culty in securing authorized and uniform data. The Eastern 
Church has no Thirty-nine Articles like those subscribed in 
England ; no symbolical books, strictly speaking, like those of 
the Protestant and Reformed; no oath, like that of Pope 
Pius IV.; beyond the Creed itself (the Nicene Creed) she has 
no general doctrinal tests. But all doctrine of faith which 
has been written by orthodox men, or by whole synods, so far 
as it is known to have the sanction of the Church, is to be 
received as authoritative; for instance: the doctrine written in 
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St. Cyril’s Catechetical Lectures, in St. John Damascene’s 
treatise “On the Faith,” in the Orthodox Confession, in the 
Eighteen Articles of the Synod of Bethlehem, and in the 
present Russian Catechisms, must be held by all members of 
the Eastern Church to be one and the same thing in sub- 
stance with the Creed itself, so far as it is felt and known that 
these different treatises and expressions have been approved 
by the Church. (Blackmore’s Preface, VIII and IX.) 

In accordance with these principles the Russian Synod in 
1723, as already stated, modified somewhat the Ultimatum of 
the patriarchs; and again, in 1838, made additional modifica- 
tions, even omitting one whole answer which it could not 
approve. Hence Blackmore (Preface, IX) maintains that 
the Longer Catechism, though identical of course in the sub- 
stance of doctrine with all the documents approved by the 
Eastern Church, is yet in many points of detail, in method 
and language, and even in some minor doctrinal respects, 
of greater weight and value than the Orthodox Confession 
of Peter Mogila, or the Eighteen Articles of the Synod 
of Bethlehem. 

Our remark then is, that whatever merit the simple asser- 
tion of any reviewer may have, the reader will prefer to see 
the assertion supported by authority; and when references 
are given, to have a guide to the comparative value of the 
authorities. This guide is suggested by the comparison just 
made, 

We are now prepared for the question: Is the Greek Church 
orthodox, as she claims, and evangelic? This her own records 
must show. There are properly three lines of inquiry: 

I. What is her rule of faith and practice ? 

II. What is her faith ? 

III. What is her practice ? 

1. What is the rule of faith and practice recognized by the 
Greek Church? “The Duty of Parish Priests,” a book of 
instructions to be studied by every candidate for holy orders, 
and translated by Blackmore, together with the Russian Cate- 
chisms, answers, (section ix:) “ All the articles of the faith are 
contained in the word of God. Hence it follows, (section xi,) 
beyond dispute, that we hold the word of God as the source, 
foundation, and perfect rule both of our holy faith, and of the 
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good works of the law.” The word of God is defined, (sections 
ix, xi, and xii,) as the books of the Old and New Testaments. 

The Longer Catechism, page 38, gives the enumeration, 
which accords precisely with the enumeration of the inspired 
books in our Protestant Bibles; and, to make this limitation 
more exact, specifically excludes the apochryphal books. With 
this accords the remark of Hagenbach, I., p. 424: “The Greek 
Church allowed that the Apocrypha was useful and edifying, 
but definitely distinguished these from the canonical books.” 
With this regard for Holy Scripture agrees the statement of 
Archbishop Platon, in his “ System of Divinity,” in explanation 
of the second commandment: “ We must hold to the divine 
word alone, and rest assured that it only contains the true 
rules by which we ought to please God; and therefore Christ 
said concerning the Holy Scripures, that in them is contained 
eternal life.” 

Of the same tenor is the injunction of the Metropolitan 
Michael, Sermon VI, translated by Pinkerton: “We must be 
of a believing spirit with regard to all that the Holy Scriptures 
reveal to us, not joining to them our own unfounded opinions 
and erroneous explanations.” 

The formula drawn up by Philaret, Professor of Divinity 
and Metropolitan of Moscow, is in harmony with this, Article 
I. and onward: “The only pure and all-sufficient source of the 
doctrines of faith is the revealed word of God contained now 
in the Holy Scriptures.” 2 Tim. iii, 16, 17. 

But these comparatively individual views, however excellent 
and respected, have not acquired the force of authority, cer- 
tainly not of chief authority. Upon this point there is other 
evidence, not only higher, but conclusive, which we are bound 
to adduce. 

In the Ultimatum of the patriarchs to the English bishops 
(1723) Article II declares: “ We ought to believe the sacred 
Scriptures without doubt, not indeed otherwise than as the 
Catholic Church has expounded and handed down. ... 
Therefore we believe also that the testimony of the Catholic 
Church is not inferior to that of thé Holy Scripture. For one 
and the same Holy Ghost being the Creator of both, it is pre- 
cisely the same to be instructed by the Holy Scripture or by 
the Catholic Church.,,. Hence the Catholic Church is 
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always as infallible as the Sacred Scripture, and has perpet- 
ual authority.” (W. C. King’s Translation, p. 35.) 

And the Longer Catechism asserts, page 41: “We must 
take and understand Holy Scripture in such sense as agrees 
with the interpretation of the Orthodox Church and the holy 
fathers.” And (page 36) St. Basil, referring to the doctrines 
and injunctions receceived from the Holy Scripture and from 
holy tradition, is quoted thus: “ Both the former and the latter 
have one and the same force for piety; and this will be con- 
tradicted by no one who has ever so little knowledge in the 
ordinances of the Church.” 

Were it my province to argue this point, I might readily 
show that these assumptions, put forth in behalf of tradition, 
are innovations hostile at once to the consistency and ortho- 
doxy of the Greek Church, by referring to the account of the 
First Ecumenical Council at Nicsea, given by Sozomen, and 
Socrates, and other Church historians. 

But although demonstrable that these are innovations of the 
Greek Church, both inconsistent and heretical, still they exist ; 
and thus the rule of faith and practice is vitiated. This point is 
of unquestionable importance. The rude of faith is decisive for 
what may follow. Any defect here must be most dangerous in 
its scope and tendency. Anything less than a divine standard 
opens the possibility for limitless errors. The primary prin- 
ciple of the Reformers was, Scriptura sufficit. The ultimate 
test was the divine word. On this ground the battle between 
Romanism and the Reformation was fought and won. And 
ever since, this has been the first formula of Protestantism : 
The word of God is sufficient for salvation. The Holy 
Scriptures are the perfect and only rule of faith and practice. 
This is the formal principle of Protestant Christianity, origin- 
ating the whole system, and limiting it by a divine rule; dis- 
carding the pretentious claim of pope or council, and accepting 
the supreme authority of the divine word. 

Having ascertained, by impartial testimony, the rule of faith 
and practice, we reach the question next in order, What is the 
faith of the Greek Church in its relation to Protestantism ? 

The great first want of man is to know whence he is, and 
to whom accountable. The Scriptures reveal God to us. The 
task is to arrange a theology. This the Greeks did, with 
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remarkable acumen, investigating and settling theology and 
Christology for them and for all time. Their theology proper 
is admirably stated in the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed: 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only begotten, begotten of the 
Father before all worlds, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made. I believe in one Holy Ghost, 
the Lord, the Giver of life, who proceeded from the Father, 
who with the Father and the Son is worshiped and glorified ; 
who spake by the prophets.” These simple formulas, express- 
ing the divine trinity and unity, the divinity of Christ and the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, have been accepted as articles 
of faith by Protestants equally with Greeks and Latins. The 
single point of divergence is the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
which Protestants as well as Latins derive from the Father 
and the Son. This question has been for centuries an occasion 
of dispute between the Greeks and Latins. At the Council of 
Florence, 1439, when a temporary but fruitless union was 
effected, the Greeks made their most determined stand upon 
this dogma, occupying in its discussion twenty-four entire ses- 
sions of the council, and most of the twenty-fifth session. In 
1848, when Pope Pius IX. addressed an Encyclical Letter to 
“the Christians of the East,” urging them to unite with (that 
is, submit to) the Roman hierarchy, the patriarchs in their 
reply gave especial prominence to this doctrine. Fifteen dis- 
tinct arguments, defensive and direct, were employed, cover- 
ing ten pages of their Encyclical ! 

The scriptural argument advanced by the Greek theologians 
in support of this doctrine, is the declaration of Jesus recorded 
in John xv, 26: “But when the Comforter is come, whom I 
will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me.” 

The philosophic argument is, that the Father sustains the 
primordial relation of “fons divinitatis,” of whom the Son is 
begotten and from whom the Holy Spirit proceeds ; and hence 
the Holy Spirit is not inferior to, nor dependent upon, the Son. 

The traditional argument is the antiquity of the doctrine, 
based upon the formula of the first Ecumenical Council. 
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Whatever may be the relative merit of the arguments drawn 
from Scripture and philosophy in support of either view, it 
must be admitted that the argument from tradition is in favor 
of the oriental theory, since the single procession of the Holy 
Ghost is taught by the Nicene Creed, and the Filioque is the 
interpolation, of after generations. We wonder that a differ- 
ence so slight and unessential should ever have assumed such 
proportions, and exerted such a pervading and potent influence. 
And we readily appreciate and approve the judicious estimate 
of Archbishop Platon: “ We do not wish to pry into this, for it 
is an unsearchable mystery ; and we ought not to engage much 
in dispute upon it.” 

The Nicene Symbol, accepted without question by the Greek 
Church, also asserts the incarnation of Jesus Christ, his suf- 
ferings and death, his resurrection and ascension, and his final 
coming and judgment. In these doctrines Protestant and 
Greek Christians agree. What is their relative importance in 
the Christian system it is not necessary for us, if it were com- 
petent, to determine. Luther claimed the first place for the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ. Dean Stanley 
asserts that, next to the moral doctrines of the Gospel, the 
most vital, comprehensive, and fruitful has been and is, not 
the power of the pope or of the council, not the supremacy 
of the Bible or the anthority of its several books, not the 
eacraments} not original sin, not predestination, not justifica- 
tion, but the doctrine of the incarnation. The Nicene Creed, 
says Dorner, showed to Christian theology the end at which 
it was to aim, even if it did not perfectly realize that end. 
Arianism had pressed back toward Ebionitism. It had lost the 
idea of the Incarnation, . . . and made a perfect revelation or 
manifestation of God impossible. The Nicene Fathers met 
this by proclaiming the real and proper divinity of the Son. 
However we may regard this statement of Dorner, it is evi- 
dent that in this creed is formally answered the fundamental 
question propounded by the Saviour: “What think ye of 
Christ?” Protestants as well as Greeks cordially adopt the 
remaining articles of the Nicene Creed: “I believe in one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. I acknowledge one 
baptism for the remission of sins. I look for the resurrection 
of the dead, and the life of the world to come.” 
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These general doctrines were somewhat expanded and care- 
fully defined by subsequent councils. The speculations of the 
Greek Fathers were directed chiefly toward theology, and their 
writings based mainly upon the creed which they were 
intended to illustrate and maintain. After these were com- 
bined into systematic form by St. John Damascene, the Greek 
Church for eight hundred years presents but little of doc- 
trinal disquisition or development; while its external history 
during the long interval is distinguished by its disputes with 
the Roman Church, and by the firmness with which it resisted 
every overture of union. (Waddington on the Greek Church, 
p. 76.) Onward to the seventeenth century Bolchofsky asserts 
that the Russian Church, in common with the rest of the 
Eastern, found no need of any special doctrinal standards of 
her own, but was content to refer for her faith to the writings 
of the ancient Fathers, and especially to the treatise of St. John 
Damascene. She received and self-complacently appropriated 
to herself the epithet “immutable,” claiming to represent the 
primitive Church in her faith and forms. Wherever, then, in 
her formularies she has not given full expression upon any 
specific. point, the declarations of the Greek Fathers will 
relieve the obscurity and safely guide us in our conclusions. 
Though this research will not lighten our task, it will com- 
pensate us by presenting both the modern and primitive in 
one view. This will appear somewhat in the doctrine of 
redemption, and particularly in the doctrine of sin, or Greek 
anthropology and soteriology, which are of especial importance 
in this discussion, and which, together with the Greek theory 
of the Church and sacraments, we reserve for another article, 
and in the order intimated., The present article we conclude 
with a notice of the Greek Church view of predestination. 

In regard to predestination, or divine decrees, it has been 
said by a certain reviewer (with no reference to authority) that 
of the Eastern Church the Russians, to a far greater extent 
that the Greeks, recognize the doctrine of predestination. How 
niuch this signifies it is extremely difficult to conjecture, as he 
does not inform us whether the Greeks accept or reject this 
doctrine. The difficulty is not diminished when we are told, 
but not by this reviewer, that a common text-book of high 
authority in Greece is “The Orthodox Instructor, or Sum- 
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mary of Christian Theology,” by Platon, Archbishop of Mos- 
cow, of like authority in Russia. Another reviewer asserts 
(with no mention of authority) that it has been said that 
many of the Russian clergy are ardent admirers of Calvin, 
but all the leading theologians, and indeed the ecclesiastical 
acts that are read in their churches, denounce Calvinism as a 
dangerous heresy. 

The Synod of Jassy, it will be remembered, was summoned 
at the instance of the Prince of Moldavia, because of scandal 
and confusion occasioned in his provinces by the Calvinists, 
and especially by the Calvinistic Confessions bearing the name 
of Cyril Lucar. To this synod the Patriarch of Constantinople 
sent a synodal letter containing eighteen articles drawn up 
against the Calvinists, together with answers to four questions 
appended. These articles the Synod of Jassy subscribed. In 
1672, at the Synod of Bethlehem, these eighteen articles and 
the questions and answers were considered and approved, 
and in 1723 were sent by the patriarchs as an ultimatum to 
the English bishops. Both these synods revised and approved 
the book by Peter Mogila, styled “The Orthodox Confession,” 
ete. This Confession therefore unquestionably harmonizes with 
the Ultimatum in reference to the doctrine of predestination. 
Hence citations from the latter will suffice upon this point. 

The Eighteen Articles of the Synods of Jassy and Beth- 
lehem follow the order of the Articles of Cyril Lucar, which 
they are designed to complete and condemn. Cyril says, in 
Article III of his Confession, “We believe that the per- 
fectly good God, before the foundation of the world, pre- 
destined to glory whom he had elected, in no respect regarding 
their works, nor having any cause impelling him to this 
election other than his good will, divine mercy. In like man- 
ner before time was, that he rejected whom he has rejected ; 
the cause of this rejection, if we look to the uncontrolled 
mastery and dominion of God, we shall doubtless discover to 
be the divine will; if we turn to laws and rules of order 
which Providence uses in the government of the world, we 
shall perceive it to be his justice; for God is merciful and just 
also.” Article III of the synods accordingly treats of pre- 
destination thus: “We believe that God, who is exceedingly 
good, from eternity ordained to glory those whom he has 
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chosen, and gave up to condemnation those whom he rejected ; 
but not that he thus willed to justify the former and give up 
to condemnation the latter without cause. ... But foresee- 
ing those would use their free-will well, but these ill, he fore- 
ordained or condemned. . . . But for execrable heretics to say 
that God foreordains or condemns without reference to the 
works of those foreordained or condemned, we know is im- 
pious and profane... . But that the divine will should be 
the cause of those who are condemned thus simply, and with- 
out reason, what madness does it not show! ... For God 
equally desires the salvation of all; as we know that respect 
of persons has no place, with him, and we acknowledge as 
right the giving up to condemnation those vessels who have 
become profane by their own wicked choice and impenitent 
heart.” This article, of which we have quoted a part, con- 
cludes with a solemn anathema pronounced against those who 
believe and teach the opposite doctrine. 

If it be said that there are other Russian authorities, which 
have appeared since the date of the synods, and which should 
be summoned, we refer to Platon’s “Orthodox Instructor,” 
pp. 120, 122, quoted by Masson, p. 6: “ We see in these times, 
to the great scandal of Christianity, three principal heresies, 
those, namely, of the Papists, the Lutherans, and the Calvinists. 
And these three are different, each from the others. The 
Lutherans and Calvinists were separated no long time ago 
from the Papists by means of Luther and Calvin; in their 
wish, however, to throw off the papistical superstitions, they 
cast away in like manner the apostolic traditions also. They 
hold in common the opinion of the Western Church concern- 
ing the procession of the Holy Ghost; but especially the 
Lutherans assign to the body of Christ the attribute of .om- 
nipresence, which is peculiar to the divinity alone; and the 
Calvinists subject all human actions to a fixed and unavoida- 
ble decree. 

The Longer Catechism of the Russian Church, with theo- 
logical precision, defines predestination thus: “That will of 
God by which man is designed for eternal happiness.” It 
then proceeds: 


Q. Does God’s predestination remain unchanged, seeing that 
now man is unhappy ? 
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A, It remains unchanged ; inasmuch as God of his foreknowl- 
edge and infinite mercy hath predestined to open for man, even 
after his departure from the way of happiness, a new way of hap- 
piness, through his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ. “He hath 
chosen us in him before the foundation of the world,” are the 
words of the Apostle Paul, Eph. i, 4. 

@. How are we to understand the predestination of God with 
respect to men in general, and to each man severally ? 

A. God has predestined to give to all men, and has actually 
given them, preventing grace, and means sufficient for the attain- 
ment of happiness. 

Q. What is said of this by the word of God ? 

A. For whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate. 
Rom. viii, 29. 

Q. How does the Orthodox Church speak on this ppint ? 

A, In the Exposition of the Faith by the Eastern Patriarchs it is 
said: “ As he foresaw that some would use well their free-will, 
but others ill, he accordingly predestined the former to glory, 
while the latter he condemned.” Art. III. , 


The very article, it will be remembered, which I have cited 
from the Ultimatum of the patriarchs to the English bishops. 
In this view foreknowledge is evidently the basis of fore- 
ordination. 

Without lingering to multiply illustrations from the Greek 
Fathers, I conclude with the words of St. John Damascene, 
(De Fide Orthodowa IT, c. 30): “ Xpi ywoonev, & névra pév 
mpoytvooKer 5 Oedc, ob mévra d& mpoopiger. yap ta ép’ tiv, ov 
mpoopige: dé abtd”—intimating here, as elsewhere, that although 
God foreknows, yet he does not foreordain our moral 
character. 


oe 
oo 





Art. II.—WORSHIP OF RELICS, AND THE MIRACLES 
OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH.* 


THE worship of relics legitimately followed the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, of martyrs and saints, and took its rise simul- 


* For the most ample material on this whole subject, the reader is especially 
referred to the famous Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe voluntur, thus far fifty-eight 
volumes fol., (1643-1864,) coming down to October 22d, and now slowly approaching 
completion. This rare and costly work of the Bollandists is arranged after the 
Roman Calendar, and is the richest source for the knowledge of religious life, the 
worship of martyr saints and relics in the Roman Catholic Church. A complete 
copy of it may be found in the Astor Library, and another in the Union Theological 
Seminary Library of New York. 
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taneously in the Nicene and post-Nicene age, after the close of 
the heroic martyr age of Christianity, and with the influx 
of the entire heathen population of the Roman empire, with 
all its idolatrous and superstitious traditions and habits, into 
the Greco-Roman Catholic Church. We propose in this essay 
to give a condensed account of the origin and progress of this 
worship, with some observations on the character and credi- 
bility of the ancient Catholic miracles connected with the 
same. _ 

Worship, in a limited sense and subordinate to the supreme 
worship due to God, was accorded to the persons of departed 
saints in glory, and in a lower degree also to their earthly 
remains and relics, (reliquiw or reliqua, Aeipava.) By these 
we are to understand, first, their bodies, or rather parts of them 
—bones, blood, ashes; then all which was in any way closely 
connected with their persons—clothes, staff, furniture, and 
especially the instruments of their martyrdom. After the time 
of Ambrose the cross of Christ also was included, and subse- 
quently his crown of thorns and his coat, which are pre- 
served, the former in Paris, the latter in Treves. The cross 
of Christ, with the superscription and the nails, is said to 
have been miraculously discovered by the Empress Helena in 
326. The legend of the “invention of the cross,” (inventio 
8. crucis,) which is celebrated in the Greek and Latin Church by 
a special festival, is at best faintly implied in Eusebius, in a 
letter of Constantine to the Bishop Macarius of Jerusalem. 
(Vita Const. tii, 30, though in <i, 25, where it should be 
expected, it is entirely unnoticed, as Gieseler correctly ob- 
serves,) and does not appear till several decennia later, first in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, (whose Epist. ad Constantium of 351, 
however, is considered by Gieseler and others, on critical and 
theological grounds, a much later production,) then, with good 
agreement as to the main fact, in Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Paulinus of Nola, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and other 
Fathers. With all these witnesses the fact is still hardly credi- 
ble, and has against it particularly the following considera- 
tions: 1. The place of the crucifixion was desecrated under 
the Emperor Hadrian by heathen temples and statues, besides 
being filled up and defaced beyond recognition. 2. There is 
no clear testimony of a contemporary. 3. The pilgrim from 
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Bordeaux, who visited Jerusalem in 333, and in a still extant 
itinerarium ( Vetera Rom. itineraria, ed. P. Wesseling, p. 598) 
enumerates all the sacred things of the holy city, knows 
nothing of the holy cross, or its invention, (compare Gieseler, 
Church History, German ed., vol. i, 2, p. 279, note 837; Edinb. 
ed, vol. ii, p. 36.) This miracle contributed very much to 
the increase of the superstitious use of crosses and crucifixes. 
Cyril of Jerusalem remarks, that about 380 the splinters of the 
holy cross filled the whole world, and yet, according to the 
account of the devout but credulous Paulinus, of Nola, (Epist. 
31, al. 11,) the original remained in Jerusalem undiminished— 
a continual miracle! Besides Gieseler, compare particularly 
the minute investigation of this legend by Isaac Taylor: The 
Invention of the Cross, and the Miracles therewith connected, 
in “ Ancient Christianity,” vol. ii, pp. 277-315.) 

Relics of the body of Christ cannot be thought of, since he 
arose without seeing corruption, ascended to heaven, where, 
above the reach of idolatry and superstition, he is enthroned 
at the right hand of the Father. His true relics are the holy 
supper and his living presence in the Church to the end of the 
world. 

The worship of relics, like the worship of Mary and the 
saints, began in a sound religious feeling of reverence, of love, 
and of gratitude, but has swollen to an avalanche, and rushed 
into all kinds of superstitious and idolatrous excess. “ The 
most glorious thing that the mind conceives,” says Goethe, 
“is always set upon by a throng of more and more foreign 
matter.” As Israel could not sustain the pure elevation of its 
divinely revealed religion, but lusted after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt and coquetted with sensuous heathenism, so it fared 
also with the ancient Church. 

The worship of relics cannot be derived from Judaism ; 
for the Levitical law strictly prohibited the contact of bodies 
and bones of the dead as defiling.* Yet the isolated instance 
of the bones of the prophet Elisha quickening by their con- 


* Num. xix, 11 sqq.; xxxi, 19. The touching of a corpse, or a dead bone, or 
a grave, made one unclean seven days, and was to be expiated by washing, upon 
pain of death. The tent, also, in which a person had died, and all open vessels 
in it, were unclean. (Compare Josephus c. Apion, ii, 26; Antiq,, iii, xi, 3.) The 
Talmudists made the laws still more stringent on this point. 
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tact a dead man who was cast into his tomb,* was quoted in 
behalf of the miraculous power of relics; though it should be 
observed that even this miracle did not lead the Israelites to 
do homage to the bones of the prophet, nor abolish the law of 
the uncleanness of a corpse. 

The heathen abhorred corpses and burnt them to ashes, 
except in Egypt, where embalming was the custom, and was 
imitated by the Christians on the death of martyrs, though 
St. Anthony of Egypt protested against it. There are exam- 
ples, however, of the preservation of the bones of distinguished 
heroes, like Theseus, and of the erection of temples over their 
graves.t 

The Christian relic worship was primarily a natural conse- 
quence of the worship of the saints, and was closely connected 
with the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which was an essential article of the apostolic tradition, and 
is incorporated in almost all the ancient creeds. For, acccord- 
ing to the Gospel, the body is not an evil substance, as the Pla- 
tonists, Gnostics, and Manicheeans held, but a creature of God ; 
it is redeemed by Christ ; it becomes by the regeneration an 
organ and temple of the Holy Ghost; and it rests as a living 
seed in the grave, to be raised again at the last day and 
changed into the likeness of the glorious body of Christ. The 
bodies of the righteous “ grow green” in their graves, to burst 
forth in glorious bloom on the morning of the resurrection. 
The first Christians from the beginning set great store by this 
comforting doctrine, at which the heathen, like Celsus and 
Julian, scoffed. Hence they abhorred also the heathen custom 
of burning, and adopted the Jewish custom of burial with 
solemn religious ceremonies, which, however, varied in differ- 
ent times and countries. 

But in the closer definition of the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion two different tendencies appeared: one spiritualistic, rep- 
resented by the Alexandrians, particularly by Origen, and still 
later by the two Gregories; the other more realistic, advocated 


* Kings xiii, 21, (Sept.:) #yparo trav dordv ‘EAvasaré, nai Enoe Kai tore éri Tove 
méde¢. Compare the apochryphal book Jesus Sirach, (Ecclesiasticus) xviii. 13, 14; 
xlix, 12. 

+ Plutarch, in his Life of Theseus, c. xxxvi. 


Fourtn Serizs, Vor. X VITL—83 
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by Tertullian, favored by the Apostles’ Creed,* but pressed by 
some Church teachers, like Epiphanius and Jerome, in a 
grossly materialistic manner, without regard to the odya rvev- 
patixév of Paul, and the declaration that “flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.”+ The latter theory was 
far the more consonant with the prevailing spirit of our period, 
entirely supplanted the other, and gave the mortal remains of 
the saints a higher value, and the worship of them a firmer 
foundation. 

Roman Catholic historians and apologists find a justification 
of the worship and the healing virtue of relics in three facts 
of the New Testament: the healing of the woman with the 
issue of blood by the touch of Jesus’s garment, (Matt. ix, 20;) 
the healing of the sick by the shadow of Peter, (Acts v, 14, 15 ;) 
and the same by handkerchiefs from Paul, (Acts xix, 11, 12.) 
These examples, as well as the miracle wrought by the 
bones of Elisha, were cited by Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, and other Fathers, to vindicate similar 
and greater miracles in their time. They certainly mark the 
extreme limit of the miraculous, beyond which it passes into 
the magical. But in all these cases the living and present 
person was the vehicle of the healing power; in the second 
case Luke records merely the popular belief, not the actual 
healing; and, finally, neither Christ, nor the apostles them- 
selves, chose that method, nor in any way sanctioned the super- 
stitions on which it was based.t At all events the New 
Testament and the literature of the apostolic Fathers know 


* In the phrase dvdoraoie tig capKée, instead of rod oduaroc, resurrectio carnis, 
instead of corporis. The Nicene Creed uses the expression dvdcractc vexpir. res- 
urrectio mortworum. In the German version of the Apostles’ Creed the easily 
mistaken term fleisch, flesh, is retained; but the English Churches say more cor- 
rectly, resurrection of the body. 

+ Jerome, on the ground of his false translation of Job xix, 26, teaches even the 
restoration of all bones, veins, nerves, teeth, and hair, (because the Bible speaks 
of gnashing of teeth among the damned, and of the hairs of our heads being all 
numbered!) ‘ Habent dentes,” says he of the resurrection bodies, “ ventrem, gen- 
italia, et tamen nec cibis nec uxoribus indigert.”” Augustine is more cautious, and 
endeavors to avoid gross, carnal conceptions. (Compare the passages in Hagen- 
bach’s Dogmengeschichte, I, § 140, Engl. ed., N. Y., i, p. 370 sqq.) 

¢ On the contrary, the account of the healing of sick by the handkerchiefs of 
Paul is immediately followed by an account of the magical abuse of the name of 
Jesus, as a warning. (Acts, xix, 13, etc.) 
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nothing of an idolatrous veneration of the cross of Christ, or 
the bones and chattels of the apostles. The living words and 
acts of Christ and the apostles so completely absorbed atten- 
tion that we have no authentic accounts of the bodily appear- 
ance, the incidental externals, and transient possessions of the 
founders of the Church. Paul would know Christ after the 
Spirit, not after the flesh. Even the burial places of most of 
the apostles and-evangelists are unknown. The traditions of 
their martyrdom and their remains date from a much later 
time, and can claim no historical credibility. 

The first clear traces of the worship of relics appear in the 
second century, in. the Church of Antioch, where the bones of 
the bishop and martyr Ignatius (who died A. D. 107) were pre- 
served as a priceless treasure,* and in Smyrna, where the half- 
burnt bones of Polycarp (who died A. D. 167) were considered 
“more precious than the richest jewels and more tried than 
gold.”+ We read similar things in the Acts of the martyrs 
Perpetua and Cyprian. The author of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions ¢ exhorts that the relics of the saints, who are with the 
God of the living and not the dead, be held in honor, and 
appeals to the miracle of the bones of Elisha, to the venera- 
tion which Joseph showed for the remains of Jacob, and to 
the bringing of the bones of Joseph by Moses and Joshua into 
the promised land.§ Eusebius states that the episcopal throne 
of James of Jerusalem was preserved to his time, and was 
held in great honor.| 

Such pious fondness for relics, however, if it is confined 
within proper limits, is very natural and innocent, and 
appears even in the Puritans of New England, where the 
rock in Plymouth, the landing-place of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, has the attraction of a place of pilgrimage; and the 
chair of the first governor of Massachusetts is scrupulously 


* Onoavpd¢ driuntoc. Martyr. 8. Ignat., cap. vii, (Patrum Apostolic. Opera, ed. 
Dressel, p. 214.) The genuineness of the Martyr-Acts of Ignatius, however, is 
digputed by many. 

¢ Tad ryudrepa Aidwv woAvTEAdy Kal doxiuorepa. drip xpvoiov doTd abrod. Epist. 
Eccl. Smyrn. de Martyr. S. Polyc. c. 18,(ed. Dressel, p. 404,) and in Euseb. H. E. iv, 15. 

t Const. Apost., lib. vi, c. 30. The sixth book dates from the end of the third 
century. 

§ Compare Gen. 1, 1, 2, 25, 26; Exod. xiii, 19; Josh, xxiv, 32; Acts vii, 16. 
|) Hist. Eccl., vii, 19 and 32. 
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preserved, and is used at the inauguration of every new presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

But toward the middle of the fourth century the veneration 
of relics, simultaneously with the worship of the saints, 
assumed a decidedly superstitious and idolatrous character. 
The earthy remains of the martyrs were discovered commonly 
by visions and revelations, often not till centuries after their 
death, then borne in solemn processions to the churches and 
chapels erected to their memory, and deposited under the 
altar ;* and this event was annually celebrated by a festival.t+ 
The legend of the discovery of the holy cross gave rise to two 
Church festivals: the Feast of the Invention of the Cross,t on 
the 3d of May, which has been observed in the Latin Church 
since the fifth or sixth century; and the Feast of the Eleva- 
vation of the Cross,§ on the 14th of September, which has 
been observed in the East and the West, according to some, 
since the consecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 335; according to others, only since the reconquest of the 
holy eross by the Emperor Heraclius in 628. The relics were 
from time to time displayed to the veneration of the believing 
multitude, carried about in procession, preserved in golden 
and silver boxes, worn on the neck as amulets against disease 
and danger of every kind, and eonsidered as possessing mirac- 
ulous virtue, or more strictly, as instruments through which 
the saints in heaven, in virtue of their connection with Christ, 
wrought miracles of healing, and even of raising the dead. 
Their number soon reached the incredible, even from one and 
the same original. There were, for example, countless splinters 
ef the pretended cross of Christ from Jerusalem, while the 
eross itself is said to have remained, by a continual miracle, 
whole and undiminished! Veneration of the cross and 
crucifix knew no bounds, but can by no means be taken as a 
true measure of the worship of the Crucified ; on the contrary, 
with the great mass, the outward form came into the place of 
the spiritual intent, and the wooden and silver Christ was very 


* With reference to Revelation vi, 9: “I saw under the altar (troxdrw rod 
Yva.aornpiov) the souls of them that were slain for the word of God,” ete. 

+ Festum translationis. 

¢ Festum inventionis s. crucis. 

§ Festum exaltationis s. crucis cravpopaveia. 
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often a poor substitute for the living Christ in the heart. 
What Luther says of the “juggleries and idolatries” of the 
cross under the later Papacy, which “would rather bear the 
eross of Christ in silver, than in heart and life,” applies, 
though of course with many noble exceptions, even to the 
Nicene age. Dr. Herzog, in his Theol. Encyclopedia, vol. 
viii, p. 60, sq., makes the not unjust remark: “The more 
the cross came into use in manifold forms and signs, the 
more the truly evangelical faith in Christ, the Crucified, disap- 
peared. The more the cross of Christ was outwardly exhib- 
ited, the more it became inwardly an offense and folly to men. 
The Roman Catholic Church in this respect resembles those 
Christians who talk so much of their spiritual experiences, 
make so much ado about them, that they at last talk them- 
selves out, and produce glittering nonsense.” 

Relics became a regular article of trade, but gave occasion 
also for very many frauds, which even such credulous and 
superstitious relic-worshipers as St. Martin of Tours* and 
Gregory the Great t lamented. Theodosius I., as early as 386, 
prohibited this trade, and so did many councils; but without 
success. On this account the bishops found themselves com- 
pelled to prove the genuineness of the relics ad historical 
tradition, or visions, or miracles. 

At first an opposition arose to this worship of dead men’s 
bones. St. Anthony, the father of monasticism, (A. D. 356,) put 
in his dying protest against it, directing that his body should 
be buried in an unknown place. Athanasius relates this with 
approbation,t and he caused several relics which had been 
given to him to be fastened up that they might be out of the 
reach of idolatry.§ But the opposition soon ceased, or became 
confined to inferior or heretical authors like Vigilantius and 
Eunomius, or to heathen opponents like Porphyry and Julian. 
Julian charged the Christians on this point with apostasy 


* Sulpit, Severus, Vita beati Mart.,c. 11. 

*+ Epist. lib, iv., ep. 30. Gregory here relates that some Greek monks came to 
Rome to dig up bones near 8t. Paul’s Church to sell, as they themselves confessed, 
for holy relies, in the East, (confessi sunt, quod illa ossa ad Greciam essent tam- 
quam Sanctorum reliquias portaturi.) 

t In his Vita Antonii, Opera Athan. II, 502. 
§ Rufinus, Hist. Eccl. Il, 28. 
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from their own Master, and sarcastically reminds them of his 
denunciation of the Pharisees, who were like whited sepul- 
chres, beautiful without, but within full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness.* This opposition of course made no im- 
pression, and was attributed to sheer impiety. Even heretics 
and schismatics, with few exceptions, embrace this form of 
superstition, though the Catholic Church denied the genuine- 
ness of their relics and the miraculous virtue of them. 

The most and the best of the later Church Fathers, such as 
Hilary, the two Gregories, Basil, Chrysostom, Isidore of 
Pelusium, Theodoret, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Leo, 
even those who combated the worship of images, on this point 
were carried along by the spirit of the time, and gave the 
weight of their countenance to the worship of relics, which 
thus became henceforth an essential constituent of the Roman 
Catholic religion. They went quite as far as the Council of 
Trent,+ which expresses itself more cautiously, on the worship 
of relics as well as of saints, than the Church Fathers of the 
Nicene age. With the good intent to promote popular piety 
by sensible stimulants and tangible supports, they became 
promoters of dangerous errors and gross superstition. To cite 
some of the most important testimony : 

Gregory Nazianzen thinks the bodies of the saints can as well 
perform miracles as their spirits, and that the smallest parts 
of the body or of the symbols of their passion, are as efficacious 
as the whole body.t Chrysostom values the dust and ashes of 
the martyrs more highly than gold or jewels, and ascribes to 
them the power of healing diseases and putting death to 
flight. In his festal discourse on the translation of the relics 
of the Egyptian martyrs from Alexandria to Constantinople, 
he extols the bodies of the saints in eloquent strains as the 
best ramparts of the city against all visible enemies and invis- 
ible demons, mightier than walls, moats, weapons, and armies. | 
“Let others,” says Ambrose, “heap up silver and gold; we 
gather the nails wherewith the martyrs were pierced, and their 


* Cyrillus Alex., Adv. Jul. lib. x, tom. vi, p. 356. 
+ Sessio XXV. De Invocat. Sanct., ete. 

¢ Adv. Julian, tom. i. Orat. III, p. 76 sq. 

§ Opera, tom. ii., p. 828. 

| Hom. in MM. A’gypt, tom. ii., p. 834 sq. 
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victorious blood, and the wood of their cross.”* He himself 
relates at large, in a letter to his sister, the miraculous discov- 
ery of the bones of the twin brothers Gervasius and Protasius, 
two otherwise wholly unknown and long-forgotten martyrs of 
the persecution under Nero or Domitian.t This is one of the 
most notorious relic miracles of the early Church. It is 
attested by the most weighty authorities, by Ambrose and his 
younger contemporaries, his secretary and biographer Paulinus, 
the Bishop Paulinus of Nola, and Augustine, who was then in 
Milan; it decided the victory of the Nicene orthodoxy over 
the Arian opposition of the Empress Justina; yet is it very 
difficult to be believed, and seems, at least in part, to rest on 
pious frauds.t The story as to its principal features is this: 
When Ambrose, in 386, wished to consecrate the basilica at 
Milan, he was led by a higher intimation in a vision to cause 
the ground before the doors of Saints Felix and Nabor to be 
dug up, and there he found two corpses of uncommon size, the 
heads severed from the bodies, (for they died by the sword,) 
the bones perfectly preserved, together with a great quantity 
of fresh blood.§ These were the saints in question. They 
were exposed for two days to the wondering multitude, then 
borne in solemn procession to the basilica of Ambrose, per- 
forming on the way the healing of a blind man, Severus by 
* Exhort. Virgin. 1. 
+ Epist. XXII, Sorori sux, Op. II, 874-8. Comp. Paulinus, Vit. Ambros., 
p. 4; Paulinus Nol. Ep. XIL, ad Severum; and Augustine in sundry places, (see 
below.) 
¢ Clericus, Mosheim, and Isaac Taylor (vol. ii, p. 242.sqq.) do not hesitate to 
charge St. Ambrose, the author of the Te Deum, with fraud in this story. The 
latter, however, endeavors to save the character off Ambrose by distinguishing 
between himself and the spirit of his age. ‘‘ Ambrose,” says he, (ii, 270,) “ occu- 
pies a high position among the fathers; and there was a vigor and dignity in his 
character, as well as a vivid intelligence, which must command ‘respect; but in 
proportion as we assign praise to the man individually, we condemn the system 
which could so far vitiate a noble mind, and impel one so lofty in temper to act a 
part which heathen philosophers would utterly have abhorred.” 
§ Invenimus mire magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisea «tas ferebat, ossa omnia 
sintegra, sanguinis plurimum! Did Ambrose really believe that men in the first 
| century (prisea setas) were of greater bodily stature than his contemporaries in the 
fourth? But especially absurd is the mass of fresh blood, which then was ex- 
ported throughout Christendom as a panacea. According to Catholic tradition the 
blood of many saints, as of Januarius, in Naples, became liquid every year. Tay- 
lor thinks the miraculously healed Severus, by trade a butcher, had something 
to do with this blood. 
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name, a butcher by trade, and afterward sexton of this church. 
This, however, was not the only miracle which the bones per- 
formed. “The age of miracles returned,” says Ambrose. 
“How many pieces of linen, how many portions of dress, were 
cast upon the holy relics and were recovered with the power of 
healing from that touch.* It is a source of joy to all to touch 
but the extremest portion of the linen that covers them, and 
whoso touches is healed. We give thee thanks, O Lord Jesus, 
that thou hast stirred up the energies of the holy martyrs at 
this time, wherein thy Church has need of stronger defense. 
Let all learn what combatants I seek, who are able to contend 
for us, but who do not assail us; who minister good to all, harm 
to none.” In his homily “ De Inventione SS. Gervasii et Pro- 
tasii,” he vindicates the miracle of the healing of the blind 
man against the doubts of the Arians, and speaks of it as a 
universally acknowledged and undeniable fact: “ The healed 
man Severus is well known, and publicly testifies that he re- 
ceived his sight by the contact of the covering of the holy 
relics.” 

Jerome calls Vigilantius, for his opposition to the idolatrous 
veneration of ashes and bones, a wretched man, whose condi- 
tion cannot be sufficiently pitied, a Samaritan and Jew, who 
considered the dead unclean; but he protects himself against 
the charge of superstition. ‘We honor the relics of the mar- 
tyrs,” says he, “that we may adore the God of the martyrs; 
we honor the servants, in order thereby to honor the Master, 
who has said, ‘He that receiveth you, receiveth me.’t The 
saints are not dead; for the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob is not a God of the dead, but of the living. Neither 
are they inclosed in Abraham’s bosom as in a prison till the 
day of judgment, but they follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth.”t 

Augustine believed in the above-mentioned miraculous dis- 
covery of the bodies of Gervasius and Protasius, and the 
healing of the blind man by contact with them, because he 
himself was then in Milan in 386, at the time of his con- 
version,§ and was an eye-witness, not indeed of the discovery 


* Et tactu ipso medicabilia reposcuntur. + Ep. CIX, ad Riparium 
} Adv. Vigil. c. vi. § Cum illio—Mediolani—essemus. 
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of the bones, for this he nowhere says, but of the miracles, 
and of the great stir among the people.* 

He gave credit likewise to the many miraculous cures which 
the bones of the first martyr Stephen are said to have per- 
formed in various parts of Africa in his time.t These relics 
were discovered in 415, nearly four centuries after the stoning 
of Stephen, in an obscure hamlet near Jerusalem, through a 
vision of Gamaliel, by a priest of Lucian; and some years 
afterward, portions of them were transported to Uzali, not far 
from Utica, in North Africa, and to Spain and Gaul, and every- 
where caused the greatest ado in the superstitious populace. 

But Augustine laments, on the other hand, the trade in real 
and fictitious relics which was driven in his day,t and holds 
the miracles to be really superfluous now that the world is 
converted to Christianity, so that he who still demands mir- 
acles is himself a miracle.6 Though he adds, that to that 
day miracles were performed in the name of Jesus by the sac- 
raments or by the saints, but not with the same luster, nor 
with the same significance and authority for the whole 
Christian world.| Thus he himself furnishes a warrant and 
an entering-wedge for critical doubt in our estimate of those 
phenomena. 








* He speaks of these times clearly and plainly, Confess. IX. 7; De Civit. Dei 
XXII. 8; Serm. 286 in Natali MM. Protasii and Gervasii. 

+ Serm. 317 and 318 de Martyr. Steph. Isaac Taylor (L. c. ii, pp. 316-350) has 
thoroughly investigated the legend of the relics of the proto-martyr, and comes to 
the conclusion that it likewise rests on pious frauds which Augustine honestly believed. 

¢ De opere Monachorum, ¢. xxviii: “Tam multos hypocritas sub habitu 
monehorum [hostis] usquequoque dispersit, circumeuntes provincias, nusquam 
missos, nusquam fixos, nusquam stantes, nusquam sedentes. Alii membra mar- 
tyrum, si tamen martyrum, venditant.” 

§ De Civit. Dei, XXII, c. viii: “Cur, inquiunt, nunc illa miracula, que pre- 
dicatis facta esse, non flunt? Possem quidem dicere, necessaria fuisse priusquam 
crederet mundus, ad hoe ut crederet mundus. Quisvis adhuc prodigia ut credat 
inquirit, magnum est ipse prodigium, qui mundo credente non credit.” 

| Ibid.: “Nam etiam nunc fiunt miracula in ejus nomine, sive per sagramenta 
ejus, sive per orationes vel memorias sanctorum ejus ; sed non eadem charitate illus- 
trantur, ut tanta quanta illa gloria diffamentur. . . . Nam plerumque etiam ibi [in 
the place where these miracles were wrought] paucissimi sciunt, ignorantibus 
ceteris, maxime si magna sit civitas; et quando alibi, aliiusque narrantur, non tanta 
ea commendat auctoritas, ut sine difficultate vel dubitatione credantur quamvis Chris- 
tianis fidelibus a fidelibus indicentur.” Then follows the account of the famous 
miraculum Protasii et Gervasii, and of several cures in Carthage and Hippo. 
Those in Hippo were wrought by the relics of St. Stephen, and formally confirmed. 
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This leads us to make, in conclusion, some general observa- 
tions on the character and credibility of the Catholic mir- 
acles. This interesting and difficult subject has been recently 
discussed again during the Tractarian Controversy in En- 
gland; on the affirmative side especially by John H. New- 
man, (now a Romish priest, then a Romanizing Anglican,) 
in his “Essay on Miracles” (in the first volume of the “ En- 
glish Translation of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History,” Oxford, 
1842 ;) on the negative side by Isaac Taylor (Independent,) 
in his interesting work, “Ancient Christianity,” London, 
fourth edition, 1844, vol. ii, pages 233-365, (against the 
Oxford Tractarianism.) Compare also an article by Henry 
Rogers in the “ Edinburgh Review,” for 1844, and in the sec- 
ond volume of his Essays. Dr. Newman previously took the 
negative side on the question of the genuineness of the Church 
miracles in a contribution to the “Encyclopedia Metropol- 
itana,” 1830. The doctrine of St. Augustine on miracles has 
been most thoroughly investigated by Prof. Nitsch, jun., of 
Berlin, in an instructive monograph, published 1865 under the 
title: “ Die Lehre Augustin vom Wunder.” 

In the face of such witnesses as Ambrose and Augustine, 
who must be accounted, in any event, the noblest and most 
honorable men of the early Church, it is venturesome abso- 
lutely to deny all the relic-miracles, and to ascribe them to 
illusion and pious fraud. But, on the other hand, we should 
not be bribed or blinded by the character and authority of 
such witnesses, since experience sufficiently proves that even 
the best and most enlightened men cannot wholly divest them- 
selves of superstition and of the prejudices of their age.* 
Hence, too, we should not ascribe to this whole question of the 


credibility of the Nicene miracles an undue dogmatic weight, 


nor make the much wider issue between Catholicism and 
Protestantism dependent on it.t In every age, as in every 
man, light and shade in fact are mingled, that no flesh should 


* Recall, for example, Luther and the apparitions of the devil, the Magnalia of 
Cotton Mather, and the old Puritans and their trials for witchcraft, as well as 
the modern superstitions of spirit-rappings and table-turnings, by which many 
eminent and intelligent persons have been carried along. 

+ As is done by many Roman Catholic historians and apologists in the cause of 
Catholicism, and by Isaac Taylor in the interest of Protestantism. Tho latter 
gays, in his oft-quoted work on Ancient Christianity, volume ii, page 239: “The 
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exalt itself above measure. Even the most important periods 
of Church history, among which the Nicene age, with all its 
faults, must be numbered, have the heavenly treasure in 
earthen vessels, and reflect the spotless glory of the Redeemer 
in broken colors. 

The most notorious and the most striking of the miracles 
of the Nicene age are Constantine’s vision of the cross, 
(A. D. 312,) the finding of the holy cross, (A. D. 326,) the frus- 
tration of Julian’s building of the temple, (A. D. 363,) the dis- 
covery of the relics of Protasius and Gervasius, (A. D. 386,) and 
subsequently (A. D. 415) of the bones of St. Stephen, with a 
countless multitude of miraculous cures in its train. We here 
offer some general remarks on this difficult subject. 

The possibility of miracles in general he only can deny 
who does not believe in a living God and Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth. The laws of nature are organs of the 
free will of God; not chains by which he has bound himself 
forever, but elastic threads, which he can extend and contract 
at his pleasure. The actual occurrence of miracles is certain 
to every believer, from Holy Scripture, and there is no passage 
in the New Testament to limit it to the apostolic age. The 
reasons which made miracles necessary, as outward proofs of 


question before us [on the genuineness of the Nicene miracles] is therefore in the 
strictest sense conclusive as to the modern controversy concerning Church principles 
and the authority of tradition. If the miracles of the fourth century, and those 
which follow in the same track, were real, then Protestantism is altogether inde- 
fensible, and ought to be denounced as an impiety of the most flagrant kind. But 
if these miracles were wicked frauds, and if they were the first series of a system 
of impious delusion, then not only is the modern Papacy to be condemned, but 
the Church of the fourth century must be condemned with it, and for the same 
reason; and the Reformation is to be adhered to as the emancipation of Chris- 
tendom from the thraldom of him who is the ‘father of lies.’” Taylor accordingly 
sees in the old Catholic miracles sheer lying wonders of Satan, and signs of the 
apostasy of the Church predicted in the Epistles of St. Paul. From the same point 
of view he treats also the phenomena of asceticism and monasticism, putting them 
with the unchristian hatred of the creature and the ascription of nature to the 
devil, which characterized the Gnostics. But he thus involves not only the Nicene 
age, but the ante-Nicene also, up to Irenzus and Ignatius, in this apostasy, and 
virtually gives up the unbroken continuity of true Christianity. He is, moreover, 
not consistent, in making the Church Fathers on the one hand the chief originators 
of monkish asceticism and false miracles, while on the other hand he sincerely 
reveres them and eloquently lauds them for their Christian earnestness and their 
immortal services. (Compare his beautiful Concession in vol, i, p. 37.) 
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the divine mission of Christ and the apostles, for the unbeliev- 
ing Jews of their time, may reappear from time to time in the 
unbelieving heathen and the skeptical Christian world ; while 
spiritual miracles are continually taking place’ in regeneration 
and conversion. In itself, it is by no means unworthy and 
incredible that God should sometimes condescend to the weak- 
ness of the uneducated mass, and should actually vouchsafe 
that which was implored through the mediation of saints and 
their relics. 

But the following weighty considerations rise against the 
miracles of the Nicene and the whole middle age ; not warrant- 
ing, indeed, the rejection of all, yet making us at least very 
cautious and doubtful of receiving them in particular: 

1. These miracles have a much lower moral tone than those 
of the Bible, while in some cases they far exceed them in out- 
ward pomp, and make a stronger appeal to our faculty of 
belief. Many of the monkish miracles are not so much 
supernatural and above reason, as they are wnnatural and 
against reason, attributing even to wild beasts of the desert, 
panthers and hyenas, with which the misanthropic hermits 
lived on confidential terms, moral feelings and states, repent- 
ance and conversion, of which no trace appears in the New 
Testament.* 

2. They serve not to confirm the Christian faith in general, 
but for the most part to support the ascetic life, the magical 
virtue of the sacrament, the veneration of saints and relics, 
and other superstitious practices, which are evidently of later 
origin, and are more or less offensive to the healthy evangelical 
mind.t 


* The speaking serpent in Paradise, (Gen. iii,) and the speaking ass of Balaam, 
(Num. xxii, 22, 23; compare 2 Pet. ii, 16,) can hardly be cited as analogies, since 
in those cases the irrational beast is merely the organ of a moral power foreign to 
him. 

+ Isaac Taylor, “ Ancient Christianity,” vol. ii, p. 235, says of the miracles 
of the Nicene age: “These alleged miracles were almost in every instance wrought 
expressly in support of those very practices and opinions which stand forward as 
the points of contrast, distinguishing Romanism from Protestantism: .. . the 
supernatural properties of the eucharistic elements; the invocation of saints, or 
direct praying to them, and the efficacy of their relics; and the reverence or wor- 
ship due to certain visible and palpable religious symbols.” Historical questions, 
however, should be investigated and decided with all possible freedom from con- 
fessional prejudices. 
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8. The further they are removed from the apostolic age the 
more numerous they are, and in the fourth century alone there 
are more miracles than in all the three preceding centuries 
together, while the reason for them, as against the power of 
the heathen world, was less. ' 

4, The Church Fathers, with all the worthiness of their char- 
acter in other respects, confessedly lacked a very highly culti- 
vated sense of truth, and allowed a certain justification of 
falsehood ad majorem, Dei gloriam, or f-aus pia, under the 
misnomer of policy or accommodation ;* with the solitary 
exception of Augustine, who, in advance of his age, rightly 
condemned falsehood in every form. 

5. Several Church Fathers, like Augustine, Martin of Tours, 
and Gregory I., themselves concede that in their time extensive 
frauds with the relics of saints were already practiced ; and this 
is confirmed by the fact that there were not rarely numerous 
copies of the same relics, all of which claimed to be genuine. 

6. The Nicene miracles met with doubt and contradiction 
even among contemporaries ; and Sulpitius Severus makes the 
important admission that the miracles of St. Martin were bet- 
ter known and more firmly believed in foreign countries than 
in his own.t : 

7. Church Fathers like Chrysostom and Augustine, contradict 
themselves, in a measure, in sometimes paying homage to the 
prevailing faith in miracles, especially in their discourses on 
the festivals of the martyrs, and in soberer moments, and in 
the calm exposition of the Scriptures, maintaining that mir- 
acles, at least in the biblical sense, had long since ceased. 


* So especially Jerome, Epist. ad Pammachium esse yuuvaorixde scribere, aliud 
doyuarixéc. In priori vagam esse disputationem; et adversario respondentem, 
nunc hee nunc illa proponere, argumentari ut libet, aliud loqui, aliud agere, panem, 
ut dicitur, ostendere, lapidem tenere. In sequenti autem aperta frons et, ut ita 
dicam, ingenuitas necessaria est. Of interest, in this connection, is his controversy 
with Augustine on the conduct of Paul toward Peter, (Gal. ii, 11,) which Jerome 
would attribute to mere policy or accommodation. Even Chrysostom utters loose 
principles on the duty of veracity, (De Sacerdot. I. 5,) and his pupil Cassian still 
more, appealing to the example of Rahab. (Coll. XVII, 8, 17, ete.) Compare 
Gieseler, I, ii, p. 307, ($ cii, note 17.) The corrupt principle that “the end sanec- 
tifies the means” is much older than Jesuitism, which is commonly made responsi- 
ble for it. Christianity had at that time not yet wholly overcome the spirit of 
falsehood in ancient heathenism. 
¢ Dialog., I. 18. 
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This argument is prominently employed by James Craigie 
Robertson, moderate Anglican: History of the Christian 
Church to Gregory the Great. London, 1854, page 834. “On 
the subject of miracles,” says he, “there is a remarkable 
inconsistency in the statements of writers belonging to the 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries. St. 
Chrysostom speaks of it as a notorious and long-settled fact 
that miracles had ceased.” (v. Newman, in Fleury, vol. i, 
p. 39.) Yet at that very time, St. Martin, St. Ambrose, and 
the monks of Egypt and the East are said to have been in 
full thaumaturgical activity; and Sozomen (VIII. 5) tells a 
story of a change of the eucharistic bread into a stone as hav- 
ing happened at Constantinople while Chrysostom himself 
was bishop. So, again, St. Augustine says that miracles, such 
as those of Scripture, were no longer done, yet he immediately 
goes on to reckon up a number of miracles which had lately 
taken place, apparently without exciting much sensation, and 
among them seventy formally attested ones, wrought at Hippo 
alone, within two years, by the relics of St. Stephen. (De 
Civit. Dei, XXII, 8, 1, 20.) “On the whole, while I would not 
deny that miracles may have been wrought after the times of 
the apostles and their associates, I can find very little satis- 
faction in the particular instances which are given.” 

We must, moreover, remember that the rejection of the 
Nicene miracles by no means justifies the inference of inten- 
tional deception in every case, nor destroys the claim of the 
great Church teachers to our respect. On the contrary, 
between the proper miracle and fraud there lie many inter- 
mediate steps of self-deception, clairvoyance, magnetic phe- 
nomena and cures, and unusual states of the human soul, 
which is full of deep mysteries, and stands nearer the invisible 
spirit-world than the every-day mind of the multitude sus- 
pects. Constantine’s vision of the cross, for example, may be 
traced to a prophetic dream, and the frustration of the build- 
ing of the Jewish temple under Julian, to a special providence, 
or an historical judgment of God. The mytho-poetic faculty, 
too, which freely and unceremoniously produces miracles 
among children, may have been at work among credulous 
monks in the dreary deserts, and magnified an ordinary event 
into a miracle. In judging of this obscure portion of the 
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history of the Church, we must in general guard ourselves as 
well against shallow naturalism and skepticism, as against 
superstitious mysticism, remembering that “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” 





q 


Art. IV.—CHILDHOOD CONVERSION. 


On no subject do the Holy Scriptures more clearly indicate 
the duty of parents and the Church than in reference to the 
religious education and culture of little children. Never did 
our Lord and his apostles speak more explicitly nor more 
tenderly than in reference to them, their relation to the king- 
dom of heaven, the pleasure of God respecting their early 
training, and our duty to provide for and secure their religious 
and spiritual welfare. “Take heed,” says our Lord, “that ye 
despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that 


_ in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 


who is in heaven.” “All thy children,” says Isaiah, “shall 
be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children.” “ Parents,” writes St. Paul, “bring up your child- 
ren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

These injunctions accord with the evident indications of the 
will of God wherever and whenever he has spoken on this sub- 
ject. To the young, God says, “ My son, give me thy heart.” 
* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” “Those 
that seek me early shall find me.” To parents and guardians he 
says, “ Train up a child in the way he should go”—catechise a 
child at the opening of the way he should go—“ and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” This is the rule; to it 
there may be exceptions: “ These words which I command 
thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children.” The impartation of 
heart-truths will be in affection and in earnest. 

The covenant relation of children to the kingdom of heaven; 
to the Church and her visible ordinances, is beautifully 
enunciated by the Saviour: “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” and by St. Peter: “ Be baptized every one of you in 
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the name of Jesus Christ; for the promise is unto you and to 
your children.” In reference to “little ones” of such tender 
age as to be brought to him, our Lord openly and personally 
manifested such attentions and taught such lessons as gave 
his disciples to understand that even they themselves, mature, 
chosen, and daily subject to his instructions, must become, 
would they enter the kingdom of heaven, like the little child 
then placed in their midst. And then, encouraging all 
parents to bring their little ones to him, he took into his 
arms those bronght to him, put his hands upon them, and 
blessed them. Referring to the tender care of a shepherd 
for each and all his flock, by going even to the mountains 
for one estrayed, he adds, “‘ Even so, it is not the will of your 
Father who is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.” 

You see, therefore, that our subject possesses the full share 
of importance that we attach to topics of more frequent dis- 
cussion and more earnest efforts. 

Our first thought is, Children are in danger of perishing. 


By this, however, is not meant that such as die in early and - 


irresponsible childhood, before they reach the condition of 
actual sin, shall perish, No, no. I do not believe with a 
certain divine of my acquaintance that, as young rattlesnakes 
possess the deadly poison of their progenitors, and may there- 
fore be innocently killed, even before they have done harm, 
so little and harmless children deserve damnation, and are 
saved if any and at all, only because of their special election 
in and through the lineal election of their believing parents. 
Not only are they among the redeemed, but they all both 
belong to and are of the kingdom of heaven. They possess 
the character requisite to enter the kingdom. Few truths are 
more clearly taught in the divine Scriptures than that little 
children, in virtue of the atonement, sustain a justified rela- 
tion to God. “The free gift has come upon all men unto 
justification of life.” “For as by one man’s disobedience the 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous.” 

Let it be noted also that if those in maturity become, on 
their conversion, as little children, and, through a personal 
faith in the atonement, sustain a similar relation to God and 
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his Church, then children themselves, dying in this relation 
and state, are saved without personal faith. TZhey are in no 
danger of perishing. 

Neither do I mean that, growing up to responsibility, 
children may pursue such a course of life and form such a 
character as will lead to spiritual ruin. This is abundantly 
evident and universally conceded. The Bible teaches it. The 
history of man confirms it. 

I mean rather that little children, because of the neglect 
and evil example of parents and guardians, and the omissions 
of the Church, may be left to receive those impressions, take 
in those ideas, and form those habits that will lead them 
early to sin, will develop and strengthen a perverse character, 
and end in the perdition of ungodly men. Beginning in 
childhood, they may receive such influences and instructions, 
may embrace such principles, as will lead them to looseness 
of thought and habits, and then to vice and ruin. This is 
the probable result if we permit them, under the force of 
their keenly watchful, impulsive, and curiously inquisitive 
minds, to select for themselves, to take their own course; or, 
if careless of their early amusements, attachments, associa- 
tions, and habits, because we judge that early impressions, 
new and forceful, are soon lost, or are modified for the bet- 
ter, we wrongly think they will soon outgrow the errors of 
childhood; or, again, that their early biases to evil will not 
greatly influence their future character or habits. It is a 
remark of Lord Brougham, that children learn more the first 
eighteen months than during the same length of time in any 
subsequent period of life, because they then receive the germs 
of thought and feeling. Then mind is more impressible, 
memory more tenacious, and the heart, like spring-flowers, is 
more fully open to surrounding influences, Evil habits then 
formed, or impressions then received, are not easily outgrown 
or corrected. The future of life, during which we may 
delusively hope for their reform, takes on the character of all 
the more prominent and forceful biases of neglected and 
badly-educated childhood. As a channel, opened in the sur- 
face sand by the stick of a sportive boy, directs the course 
of a rivulet, so the increasing stream and river run on. 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree inclines.” 
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The course of early maturing childhood may terminate in 
ruin. 

2, Now it may be asked, Why is it that children, unless 
carefully guarded, wisely educated, and religiously nurtured, 
are in danger of perishing? The answer is: Because of the 
moral disease that in a latent state—only now and then in 
early childhood developing clearly discernible, at least, notice- 
able symptoms—infects the soul; a disease that is aggravated 
by parental indifference and wrong, sometimes by gleeful 
encouragement, (as if innocent,) and by contact with a vain, 
proud, wicked world. I mean what is called “ original sin,” 
“ depravity,” “the corruption naturally engendered of fallen 
Adam.” Even in the justified and sinless relation of child- 
hood, there is in embryo, and ready to take root, a seed of 
death. But it may be counteracted and overcome. The 
youngest children are redeemed and justified. Thus early 
“a portion of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” Deep within the human soul is an embryo of life. 
Its gracious unfoldings, belonging to the economy of grace, 
are favorable to its development; and by care on our part 
in their application they may be made more so. Though 
the good and the evil, of which we speak, struggle early and 
long for an ascendency, yet at and in regeneration the germ 
of life shoots forth, and, under the showers of grace and 
the light of truth, grows into new and stronger vigor. 

But this abnormal state of the soul, these inclinings to evil, 
may, either from neglect or by evil teaching, be aggravated 
and increased. Evil influences, of whatever force and power, 
may be early felt. Unfavorable habits may be early formed. 
Sinful associations and alliances may be early entered into. 
With al!, and however young, there is a predisposition to 
evil that in early life may and should be counteracted and 
overcome. So strong is this tendency to evil, this proclivity 
to sin, or what may eventuate in sin, that, could we withdraw 
an infant child from all external evil influences, whether of 
example or of precept, so that it would be wholly and abso- 
lutely by itself, it would be evil in its tendencies, and in due 
time would show forth traits of depravity and an aptitude to 
sin rather than to holiness. This, however, is not because of - 
the original and abstract nature of the soul, nor for the want 
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of redemption, nor from the absence of gracious influences ; 
but because of the inherited,’ and, therefore, really abnormal 
condition or depravity of which, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
St. Panl truthfully and forcibly writes. 

But this supposed case is not the condition of childhood. 
Instead of being in utter and blank solitude, it is early met by 
a flood of influences. Some are good, others are evil. The 
inward inclinings and the outward drawings and motives 
to evil early meet and easily overcome the child. Could 
the equally early wooings of divine grace be joined in by 
holy surroundings and by religious teachings, all our 
children would be effectually taught of the Lord, and great 
would be their peace. Though fallen and corrupted, child- 
hood is innocent; though unfortunate, it is not guilty; 
though alien, it is not disowned. Though through the 
offense of one it is dead, yet through the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace, it is alive. The Lamb of God has taken 
away the sin of the world, that is the condemnation entailed 
by the fall—what cannot in any proper sense be termed per- 
sonal and individual sins, but rather the world-sin. As a 
misfortune, depravity remains, <As a free gift, justification _ 
unto life is a fact. This life in Christ it is our business to 
cherish and develop. Give to it favorable conditions and 
surroundings, and it will thrive, grow, and bear good fruit. 
Our work is to educate. God’s work is to bless and to save. 
To nurture and admonish in the Lord is our labor. To ren- 
der this our labor effectual, is what God promises to do. As 
the Egyptian princess said to the mother of Moses, to whom 
she providentially intrusted him, so God says to each of us 
who has the care and training of children, “ Take this child, 
and bring him up for me.” 

Though, in the sense now defined, our little children are in 
danger of perishing, yet they may and ought to be saved, 
which is our second proposition. 

By this, however, is not meant that only some infants, say 
those of believing parents, having received baptism and dying 
in their innocence, that is, not having committed sin, shall be 
saved ; for that a// that die in early childhood will be saved 
is most abundantly and clearly taught in the Scriptures. 

Nor do I mean that when grown to maturity, or having 
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reached the period of clear and distinct responsibility, they 
may then repent, believe, and be saved; for this also is the 
plain and oft-repeated teaching of revelation. “ Repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” are not 
only possible, but are urged on all men. 

But we do mean that children may be so taught end directed 
that in all probability they will early become Christians, and, 
through the influence of religious training, and by a use of the 
means of grace, will be finally saved. This initial salvation 
in Christ, succeeded by nurture and admonition in the Lord, 
will doubtless eventuate in regeneration and final salvation. 

I entertain this opinion because they may be teught good, 
though not as easily, yet as certainly-as they may be taught 
evil. Indeed, as the Bible teaches in the case of Samuel, 
Josiah, and Timothy, so the Church in all ages has had beau- 
tiful examples of early conversions. Our Lord says, “ Who- 
soever shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me—” 
pointing to them at that time about him. Being susceptible 
of religious impressions, they may receive good and saving 
ones as truly as evil and corrupting. The delicate sensitive 
plant, yielding to the softest touch, is not more susceptible 
of material contact or influence than is the mind of early 
childhood to the softest touches of good or evil. Antedating 
the conscious approach of evil, the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men teaching them. Under 
the force of these earliest teachings the soul opens to divine 
monitions and impressions. Like a vine even amid the germs 
and roots of thorns, the soul of a child throws out its ten- 
drils of emotion, of feeling, and of affection, that it may 
touch, cling to, and lean upon some sure support. It is for 
us to say to what it shall cling, upon what it shall lean. Or, 
to change the illustration, the soul of childhood, as every 
careful and unbiased observer may detect, opens its sensibil- 
ities to receive thoughts and ideas as truly (may I not say 
as naturally?) as does a green plant spread its leaves and 
open its flowers to evening dews and morning light. The 
God of nature and of grace has so designed and ordered. 

Now these delicate susceptibilities demand that a careful 
education and sound religious influences, such as Christianity 
always engenders and promotes, be brought to bear, in an 
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attractive and pleasing form, on the soul of even a little child, 
and thence on to maturity. And where, and under what 
auspices, may this work be more effectually begun and wrought 
out than in the family circle and in the Sunday-school, which 
are the nurseries of the Church? Nurture and admonition 
in the Lord, and growth in grace and knowledge, are a life- 
work. “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand.” 

Though what we call the natural proclivity of soul is to 
error and sin, and foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child, yet by the grace of God sound instruction, early begun 
and faithfully continued, may secure the high -aims and de- 
signs of life. Our children may be saved. Not more deli- 
cate and impressible, under the soft and noiseless etchings of 
light, is the prepared plate of a photographist, than is the 
mind of childhood under the teachings of truth and grace. 
Our work is so to adjust the heart of the child to the power 
of divine light, in these galleries of grace, the Church, that 
the image of Christ shall be put upon and wrought within it. 

2. Do we want evidences of the practicability of this ? 
Take the word of God, where we find this doctrine taught, 
the requisite precepts, advices, and truths presented, the 
necessary encouragements afforded, and veritable examples of 
childhood piety, youthful constancy, and manhood nobleness 
given. Look at the beautiful character and history of Joseph, 
whose filial piety, youthful obedience, manly purity, and royal 
wisdom adorned his whole life; at Samuel, from the time his 
mother lent him to the Lord as long as he should live, up to his 
judgeship in Israel, and his venerable headship of the school 
of the prophets in Carmel; at Josiah, the boy-king, early 
purifying the Church and nation, and bringing back the cus- 
toms of his sainted ancestry; at Jeremiah, inspired to be a 
prophet while yet a timid child; and at Timothy, who, 
though begotten of a Greek, yet, through the piety of his 
grandmother Lois, and the faithfulness of his mother Eunice, 
from a child knew the Scriptures that made him wise unto 
salvation. His conversion had not been so young, his min- 
istry had not been so powerful, nor his life so pure, his spirit- 
ual discernment so clear, his religious symmetry so perfect, 
nor his episcopal office so dignified, had he not been early 
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and well instructed in the truth. What early religious 
instruction did for these and still others, it will, other things 
equal, do for yet other youth. 

Since the introduction of the Sunday-school, an auxiliary to, 
and under the auspices and direction of the Church, having 
fully and fairly vindicated its adaptation to early instruction 
and piety, the number of conversions in childhood and youth 
has been greatly increased. Our Sunday-school statistics show 
that thousands are, through this agency, annually converted 
and added to the Church. And we judge that the future of 
the Church and of our country depends as greatly on the num- 
ber and efficiency of Sunday-schools as on any other agency. 

These general facts seem reasonable, and to harmonize with 
the laws of mind, as also to lie in the current of Revelation. 
Does the agriculturist wait until the virgin soil, sown in hope, 
is grown over with noxious weeds before he looks to the har- 
vest ? Does the shepherd wait indifferently until the tender 
and truant lambs of his flock have wandered to the rough 
mountains and jagged cliffs, before he calls them back or 
brings them in his arms to the fold? Does God’s perfect 
plan of salvation design, or in any way imply, that we wait 
until these little ones of ours, prone to truancy, easily led to 
error, and inclined to evil, have gone to the bleak and 
verdureless desert of sin, to the wild and cold mountains of 
skepticism, or have been taken in the decoys of the devil, 
before we make any earnest efforts to teach and save them ? 
Ono! By his Spirit and favor God forestalls any outward 
evil. “The true Light lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” And as “where sin abounded grace did much 
more abound,” so this Light of the world shines into every 
soul on its coming into the world. 

Beyond all question, it is the will of God that the children 
of Christian parents receive such instructions as will aid to 
their salvation. They, if any, are embraced in the terms of 
the covenant with Abraham and his seed forever. In virtue 
of the atonement, and of the relations of believing parents, 
they are said by the apostle Paul to be “holy,” and entitled 
to the benefits of that relation. Christianity is the develop- 
ment of the covenant with the “father of the faithful.” And 
the prophetic promises, running all through this book, secure 
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the same, even greater privileges, to the children of Christian 
parents. “The promise is to you and to your children.” 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds it is said, that he seldom looked 
upon an inferior painting, lest it should unconsciously lower 
his standard of ideal conceptions, and in his own works he 
should reproduce the defects imaged on his mind. How 
carefully then should our children, whose young hearts are 
more susceptible to evil than is the mind of any artist to 
defects of genius, be guarded against the real evils and 
enormities of life! Our world is a vast amphitheater of 
ugliness and sin. The Church should be a grand and invit- 
ing gallery of beauties for the eye and heart of childhood. 
What scenes shall they first look upon? What tastes shall 
they form? What ideas shall they first take in? Shall they 
learn to love the truthful and divinely beautiful pictures of 
history, of saintly character, and of revelation here delineated ? 
Or shall they become more familiar with and be corrupted by 
the coarse draftings and debasing scenes and characters of 
ungodly men and sin? 

Once a gay young nobleman was passing through a gallery 
of art, when his eye was arrested by a picture of our Saviour 
suffering on the cross. Pausing to look, he read on the can- 
vass, “This have I done for thee. What hast thou done for 
me?” The scene, interpreted by the underwriting, led to his 
conversion. Now that same world-scene—Jesus suffering, 
dying—is pictured in the child’s great text-book, the Sunday- 
school’s great Manual, in divinely-chosen words, so fully end 
skillfully, that the mind of the youngest can but be’ arrested 
and captivated by its awful and morally sublime beauties. 
The interpretation accompanies the divinely portrayed scene. 
“He suffered the just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God.” I doubt whether any one, young or old, can get a 
clear and full view of this great central scene of the cross, 
illustrated and enforced by all the redemptive surroundings 
standing out from the dark and gloomy background of sin 
and guilt, without feeling moved to tears of penitence, to 
gratitude and adoration. To these pure and exalted emotions 
would Christian parents and the Sunday-school bring the 
children of the kingdom, No pictures are more beautiful nor 
attractive, even to the genius of the artist, than the historic, 
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moral, and divinely-tragic ones drawn in this Book of books. 
It is a revelation, not of truths alone, but of the grand work- 
ings and achievements of truths believed, experienced, wrought 
out, and REALIZED on earth and in heaven. With these things 
our children may be made familiar. The power of them they 
may feel. Belonging, by the right of redemption, to the 
kingdom of heaven, they should be secured to it. And some- 
body is at fault if they are not so secured. 

Not only at home, what should be an earthly miniature of 
the heavenly, but in the Sunday-school, may begin the relig- 
ious instruction of our little ones. So well arranged are the sev- 
eral apartments and departments of this institution, that instruc- 
tions may be given from avery tender age to venerable years. 
From simple words in holy song, from easy and truthful lessons, 
from the power of example, and from Sabbath associations in 
this vestibule of the Church, they may take in beautiful ideas 
and sublime truths. As yet the general Church hardly 
knows the power and adaptations of divine truth on child-' 
hood mind. I know that some youth seem strangely averse 
to good and perverse in evil; and that parents are not always 
responsible for it. And yet could we clearly and always see 
the causes of error and of sin, did we know the remedies and 
understand how to apply them in every case, very few or none 
of the children of the Church would be lost. 

From what we have now written, especially from the several 
Scripture citations we have made, it appears that careful relig- 
ious instruction is the divinely-appointed method of securing the 
salvation of the children of the Church. Both the Old Testa- 
ment, beginning with Abraham, in whom all nations ‘are 
blessed, and running through the Mosaic provisions for child- 
hood instruction, and the New Testament, beginning with the 
precepts and example of our Lord, and running through the 
definite instructions of the apostles, teach that the chief work 
of parents and of the Church is ¢o instruct the children. And 
all faithful instruction will of course be accompanied by 
prayer, and such other appliances and ordinances as are suit- 
able to the condition and adapted to the capacities of 
children. In further evidence of the correctness of this idea, 
we group together a few of the more prominent passages of 
Scripture that refer directly to this subject: “I know Abra- 
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ham, that he will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.” “These words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thy heart: and thon shalt teach. 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 
“He established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law 
in Israel, which he commanded our fathers that they should 
make them known to their children; that the generation to 
come might know them, even the children which should be 
born, who should arise and declare them to their children ; 
that they might set their hope in God, and forget not the 
works of God; but keep his commandments.” “ All thy 
children shall shall de taught of the Lord; and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.” “Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones. Whoso shall. receive one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one 
of these little ones which believe in me,” ete. “Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” “Bring up your children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

In harmony with these definite instructions, the highest 
authority in the Methodist Episcopal Church teaches “that 
all children, by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
atonement, are members of the kingdom of God, and, there- 
fore, graciously entitled to baptism; but as infant baptism 
contemplates a course of religious instruction and disci- 
pline, it is expected of all parents or guardians who present 
their children for baptism that they use all diligence in 
bringing them up in conformity to the word of God ;” and, 
further, that “all children who have been baptized are placed 
in visible covenant relation to God, and are under the special 
watch-care and supervision of the Church ;” and that “at the 
age of ten years, or earlier, the baptized children of the Church” 
“shall be instructed “in the nature, design, and obligations of 
baptism, and the truths of religion necessary to make them 
wise unto salvation ;” and, again, they shall be urged “ to give 
reverent attendance upon the means of grace;” shall be 
advised, exhorted, and encouraged to “an immediate consecra- 
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tion of their hearts and lives to God,” and then, as they give 
evidence of piety, they are to be admitted to membership in 
the Church. 

The same authority ordains that parents shall see that their 
baptized children “be taught, as soon as they shall be able to 
learn, the nature and end of baptism ;” that they “shall read 
the Holy Scriptures, learn the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Catechism, and all other 
things which a Christian ought to know and believe in order 
that they may lead a virtuous and holy life.* 

Now the question forces itself on the heart of pious parents 
and on the Church, How shall this work of childhood instruc- 
tion, of “nurture and admonition in the Lord,” be so_per- 
formed as to result in the salvation of children? To this 
inquiry we briefly address our remaining remarks. 

It is evident that teaching, both as to its matter and man- 
ner, should be adapted to the subjects—to children ; to their 
situation or surroundings, in a@ world of error and sin; and to 
their salvation. 

1. In the family and in the Church religious instruction 
should be adapted to the wants and capacities of children. In 
the good and wise providence of God this matter has been 
provided for. Children are intrusted to parents, who can and 
should. have a tender and watchful care for them from their 
earliest openings of intelligence till they come to clear and dis- 
tinct personal responsibility. Being natural guardians, they 
have an affection and solicitude which they alone can feel and 
exercise. Bound to their children by instincts and yearnings 
which they alone possess, they are made and held responsible 
for their education and training as no others are. As strongly 
indicated by the iastincts of humanity—instincts that are deep, 
tender, and nearly irresistible, because natural—all Christian 
parents can but feel a special duty to educate their offspring 
for the higher and holier duties of life and for the fruitions of 
eternity. In the soul of every child there is unfolded the 
germ of all that a long and carefully educated life can develop, 
of all that eternity will unfold. And if, as God has provided 

* To aid somewhat in.this important work, Messrs. Carlton & Porter have pub- 
* jished a “Manual of Instruction for Baptized Children,” which covers the whole 
range of topics enjoined by the Church. 
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in the relations and loves of the family, the instruction of 
children shall be carefully and continuously attended to, if 
their tender hearts shall be brought to the light of the Gos- 
pel, shall be early opened and subjected to the gentle influ- 
ences of divine grace, and shall be strongly guarded from the 
sinful and corrupting examples and teachings of the wicked 
by a green hedge-row of Christian truths and precepts, we see 
not why our sons shall not “be like plants grown up in their 
youth, and our daughters like stones polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace.” 

But should parents fail to regard their offspring as provi- 
dentially committed to them for sound religious instruction, 
not only as clearly taught in the Bible, but as indicated by 
parental instincts and as urged by family ties, then the Church 
of God has a responsibility that should not be overlooked, 
that cannot be thrown off. Because they are redeemed by 
Him “of whom the whole family, in heaven and earth, is 
named ;” and in virtue of their relationship to the kingdom 
of heaven, children are members of the true Church of Christ 
and under her watchcare: They are lambs of the fold, and God 
has ordained their feeding and protection. Christians, with 
hearts touched by a divine sympathy, feel for them, gather them 
into the nursery of the Church, and teaching them, they to 
some extent take the place of unchristian parents. The 
Church has always regarded the Sunday-school, or something 
very similar to it—for instance, catechumen classes—as a prom- 
inent means of educating children. Family instruction, and 
catechetical instruction under the direction of the Church, have 
ever been employed. The Sunday-school of modern times 
is pre-eminently suited to the character and capacities of 
children; to bring the great and life-giving truths of salvation 
to their apprehension, to teach them habits of reverence for 
the Sabbath, for the sanctuary, for the Church ; and to put the 
laws of God unto their minds, and to write ‘them on their 
hearts. Their text-book is the Bible. The reading put into 
their hands is designed to be suited to their capacities and 
wants. 

The several departments of a model and efficient Sunday- 
school are so arranged as to take little children, induct them 
into a beautiful system of Bible instruction, and lead them 
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on for years until they shall become mature in judgment and 
well taught in the essential truths of Christianity. Youth is 
an interesting and commanding period of life. And the 
Scriptures are eloquent with precepts, invitations, prom- 
ises, and warnings especially designed for them. To the 
world-wide provisions and invitations of the Gospel, God seems 
to have added others for the encouragement and salvation of 
youth, who alone are addressed by the royal counselor in 
these words: “ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” To them only does God say, “Those that seek me 
early shall find me.” . Impressions made on their minds not 
only strike the deepest but last the longest. Early acts of 
faith, confidings of hope, and thoughts of love, throw a bright 
and beautiful light on the pathway of life; and the first 
shadows of unbelief, error, and sin, cast a lengthened gloom 


‘ along the path of bewildered youth and skeptical manhood. 


2. Both in the family and in the Church, instruction should 
be adapted to the situation of children. They are surrounded 
by a vain and wicked world. Evils visible and invisible, 
audible and inaudible, tangible and intangible, literally throng 
them. In the street and in the house they make enduring 
impressions on their hearts. The world is full of sin, and, 
unless embosomed in parental solicitudes and guarded about 
by Christian teachings in all wisdom, our children will be cor- 
rupted and ruined. But should we get them interested in 
the Sunday-school we introduce them to associations morally 
healthful, and bring them under influences that are salutary 
and divine. If we may except the preaching of the word, 
there is no instrumentality better suited to usefulness, and 
really doing more to teach the young in reference to their 
salvation and in the direction of it, than is the Sunday- 
school, becapse of its adaptations to their situation and 
surroundings. 

3. Religious teachings should be adapted to the end to be 
secured, namely, the salvation of children. It is a spiritual 
and religious work. The means used should be spiritual and 


religious. If we look at it in the light of the Scriptures and 


of experience, we shall see that the plan of God and of 
the Church, in the constitution of the family and in the adap- 
tations of the Sunday-school, is wisely designed, and directed 
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to secure the Christian experience and final salvation of all 
the children of the Church. So far as human agency is 
involved, the enlargement and perpetuity of. the Church 
depend on this work as truly as on any other. In the early 
history of American Methodism, before Sunday-schools became 
the active and efficient agency they now are, the conversion 
and Church-membership of children were lightly esteemed 
and unfrequent. Church enlargement was sought and attained 
rather by the conversion of adults, too often poorly instructed 
in the doctrines and duties of religion. By them errors were 
to be unlearned and corrected; evil habits were to be over- 
come; and the whole current of life had to be changed. -But 
when, as now more than formerly, the divine mind is better 
understood and more fully carried out, the elements of a vir: 
tuous character are more early taught, the foundations of a 
Christian life are more deeply and firmly laid in childhood, 
and the relations of children to the kingdom of heaven are 
better appreciated, then shall we see the Church growing from 
within by a development of her embryo elements, both in num- 
bers and in strength. ‘This organic method of growth is not 
only taught in the Scriptures, but is according to the anal- 
ogy of things in the family, in society, and even in nature. 

It is highly gratifying and encouraging, that the largest 
Church organization in this country is beginning more fully to 
understand her duty in the work of childhood instruction and 
salvation. Her leading minds are looking at this subject as 
never before. Her wisest and most practical men are devising 
means and plans to make the work effective and general. As 
yet any systematic helps are few, and few are the wise and 
experienced laborers. When, however, the Church shall be 
fully awake both to the possibility of childhood conversion 
and to the best means of effecting it, then will it no longer 
be necessary for one to say to another, “ Know thou the Lord; 
for all shall know him from the least even unto the greatest.” 
The aims of our life-work and the height of our ambition 
‘should be, in the consummation of all duty, to say, “ Here, 
Lord, are we and the children thou hast given us.” 
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Arr. V.—VOLTAIRE. 


VOLTAIRE was born on the 20th of February, 1694. During 
his childhood he was the delight of his instructors, the Jesuits. 
Introduced into society by the Abbé de Chateauneuf he was 
early initiated into the elegancies of life and all the refine- 
ments of wit. In the midst of a circle of courtiers and 
epicurean abbés, his youth was all that could be expected— 
openly dissolute. At twenty he composed fugitive rhymes 
bearing the impress of the facile philosophy of Chanlieu, and 
competed for a prize offered by the Academy, in an ode on the 
decoration of Notre-Dame! This early education clung to 
him all his life; through his struggles, success, and fame, he 
retained till death a taste for trifles and elegant corruption. 

The Regent rescued Voltaire from this dissipated life by 
sending him to the Bastille for a mischievous piece of verse 
which he did not write, thus procuring him his first leisure 
for meditation. When the young poet was set at liberty, after 
several months of captivity, he had written or composed the 
most beautiful pages of “ Cidipus” and the “ Henriad.” 

The enraptured public hailed the unknown youth, the 
author of “(£dipus,” as the lawful heir of Corneille and 
Racine. He had come forward at a propitious moment. The 
mighty inspiration that had animated the age of Louis XIV. 
had long since departed. There were a few men of talent 
whose success was various in their different kinds, but there 
was no genius. The inexperienced Voltaire at his first ap- 
pearance brought a new element upon the stage, philosophy, 
free thought, which gained his verses enthusiastic applause. 

It has been said that Voltaire wrote the “ Henriad” more 
from vanity than enthusiasm. It is possible, for this youth 
had a lofty ambition, and was indignant at the general preju- 
dices that denied the French nation the possession of the epic 
character. The “ Henriad,” styled first the “Poem of the 
League,” had an immense success at home and throughout Eu- 
rope. France plumed herself on having found her poem ; Vol- 
taire was the Virgil, the Homer, of the eighteenth century. 
Unhappily there was lacking to him the faith essential to 
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the production ‘of an epic, faith in things ideal and invisible. 
Yet this grand drama of the League and St. Bartholomew is 
full of feeling and animation. Passages of incomparable 


beauty, portraits largely and boldly drawn, ingenious compar- - 


isons, graceful terms, happy verses, the fascinating eloquence 
of improvisation, torrents of thought overflowing with youth 
and vigor, make the “ Henriad” one of the masterpieces of 
French literature, and one of Voltaire’s most valid titles to 
fame. 

The causes that assured the success of- “ (Edipus ” contributed 
to the enthusiastic reception of the “Henriad.” What was 
it at bottom but an eloquent pamphlet aimed at religious 
abuses? Despite the reticence and ‘concessions of its language, 
no one is deceived. In the earliest period of the Voltairean 
philosophy nothing was strongly accented ; irony was masked 
under an appearance of respect ; the skepticism was uncertain, 
the thought playing on the surface of things; the attack was 
equivocal, indecisive, without precision of aim, entering upon 
religious ground only to strike at fanaticism and superstition. 
Beyond that the young poet prided himself upon his ortho- 
doxy; he chanted dogmas, and defined them like a doctor of 
divinity. 

The charm, the inspiration and life of the “ Henriad,” con- 
sist in an ardent, enthusiastic love for ‘purely human ahd 
social virtues. The noble words, tclerance, liberty, independ- 
ence, which now are commonplace and hackneyed expressions, 
then kindled men’s imaginations. The age found in the 
poem the echo of its aspirations; free, independent thought 
was conducted by it from the narrow circle of a few philos- 
ophers into the broad popular domain. 

In the year 1726, a victim for the third time of an odious 
exercise of arbitrary power, Voltaire went into exile, and with 
embittered feelings set sail for England, the land of liberty. 
A new world opened before him and enchanted him ; England 
was to him the revelation of the genius of modern nations; 
“the sight of a free country filled his heart with emotion. 

No other traveler ever saw so many things and saw them so 
well. While he studied the principles of representative gov- 
ernment and the machinery of liberty, he acquainted himself 
with the discoveries of science, industry, and commerce. A 
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daring speculator, he risked funds in distant enterprises, and 
laid the foundations of that immense fortune which was in after 
years to assure his independence and the security of his life. 

Introduced by Lord Bolingbroke into the circle of the free- 
thinkers—of Pope, Swift, and Addison—Voltaire was soon 
intoxicated with the positive, materialistic philosophy of bold 
negations, then current in the upper classes of English society. 
During the three years of his exile he composed or prepared 
works that indicated a new and considerable development of 
his genius, “ Brutus,” “The Death of Cesar,” the “History 
of Charles XII,” and the English Letters. 

The “Philosophical Letters,” written from England and 
scattered abroad in manuscript, were not published until after 
the brilliant success of “Zaire.” Protected by the recent ap- 
plause of all Europe, the author was respected ; but the edition 
was seized, and the bookseller imprisoned in the Bastile. In 
these letters, under pretense of making France acquainted 
with England, Voltaire attacked all the religious and political 
institutions of his country. His lively and capricious pen dips 
into everything: theology, politics, geometry, the Church and 
literature, Bacon, Locke, Shakspeare, inoculation, the climate 
and soil, all are made to serve his purpose. The formidable 
talent to which he owes his power and popularity is brilliantly 
revealed in them, the talent for showing up the ridiculous and 
contemptible side of things. He does not decry a single abuse 
which we do not wish to crush under foot with him; we can- 
not doubt that he fights for justige and humanity; and yet 
we suffer from his attacks, for he disenchants everything he 
touches; he pays no regard to the natural instincts of the 
heart, he despises man. 

“ Brutus” was not successful as a stage piece. The French 
public was not prepared for those grand patriotic emotions 
with which Voltaire had become familiar in his acquaintance 
with England and the study of its theater. In this play he 
was inspired by Shakspeare, in so far, at least, as his peculiar 
genius could comprehend and appreciate the ideal beauties of , 
the great poet. 

In the “ Death of Cesar” the imitation is still more ap- 
parent. He seeks in it to awaken interest by strong and 
manly sentiments ; he is large and simple. 
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“ Zaire” is perhaps the only work of his in which any warm 
ray of poetry appears. For this once he did not imitate 
antiquity, but created a tragedy truly national, His withering 
philosophy hardly appears in it, and when it does, i is so vailed 
by passion that we give it no thought, He is unsurpassed in 
the painting of the natural sentiments. 

Voltaire was now the idol of the public; his name had 
become a power, his “Zaire” had conquered all hearts. A 
lady of lofty rank, the Marchioness Du Chatelet, became 
enamored of this fame, and received the loved poet to her 
pleasant country-seat of Cirey, on the borders of Lorraine and 
Champagne. 

The connection of the philosophic reformer with the great 
lady, a devotee at once of pleasure and study, is in accordance 
with the manners of the time. Family ties were broken, the 
restraints of propriety boldly disregarded; virtue wanting, 
public opinion was no longer a check. 

Cirey, Voltaire’s retreat and asylum for twenty years, 
became the center of the philosophic world. From there 
the thought of the age radiated; travelers, men of the world, 
men of letters, all repaired thither; labor and festivity were 
united. Voltaire had his own tragedies played; he took the 
part of Orosmane ; Emilie (Madame Du Chatelet) filled the role 
of Zaire. The poet spared no expense in decorating and 
beautifying his retreat. Cirey was a temple of taste and the 
fine arts, a Grand Seignior’s caprice, a poetic magnificence. 
Alas! even Cirey did not confer repose or happiness. Weari- 
ness, disgust, the saddest passions, disturbed for fifteen years 
this unhallowed attachment. 

But what a prodigious activity was Voltaire’s! In the 
midst of festivals, pleasures, business, broils, often obliged to 
flee, his body weak and suffering, he worked incessantly. 
Dramas, light poems, comedies, histories, scientific researches, 
memoirs, satires, more than fifty works, followed each other 
in unbroken suecession. This was the most brilliant period 

‘of his life; the philosopher had not yet destroyed the poet. 
“ Alzire,” “Mohammed,” “ Mérope,” the “ Prodigal Son,” 
“ Love,” the “ Essays on Man,” and charming light poems, 
evince the strength and maturity of his genius. 

The French language has nothing more flexible and natural 
Fovrtn Series, Vou. XVITI.—35 
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“than some of Voltaire’s epistles in verse and philosophical 


tales. Elsewhere ranking but second, he here excels. Deli- 
cate wit, a limpid and transparent style, and the soft hues of 
the imagination, are the charm of these light and vivacious 
productions, a charm so real that his admirers have said of 
him, “ Voltaire is a philosopher waited upon by fairies.” 

Yet these fairy visitants inspire him with less grace than 
sportiveness and malice. Voltaire is all wit, but biting and 
caustic wit. There is nothing artless or good in him, as in 
La Fontaine; his heart is never affected; there are never in 
his writings any of those unexpected turns in which pleas- 
antry hides a tear. 

The real thought and life of Voltaire are seen in his im- 
mense correspondence, and verses improvised as passing events 
inspired, and sown broadcast over all lands; and indeed neither 
life nor thought is beautiful. He laughs, weeps, awakes 
emotion, assumes a variety of masks, does everything easily ; 
but we seek in vain for some dominant principle, some moral 
power. No soul underlies this prodigious talent; only blind 
and capricious instincts rule the man. 

Voltaire has now the measure of his strength ; he sees clearly 
what he wishes to do, atid selects the theater as the tribune 
from which to address Europe. In “ Alzire” the dramatic 
emotions, the cast of the characters, the vigor of the action, 
have but a secondary importance. Its aim is to prove that 
the natural emotions are superior to those arising from religious 
convictions, and this philosophical thesis constantly peeps out 
to chill emotion and destroy the interest of the drama. 

The true beauties of Voltaire’s tragedies spring from the 
sensibility of his heart, and are born of the eloquence of the 
natural passions. The sacred titles of father and husband, 
the ties of blood and love, all the secondary powers of the 
soul, are for him lively sources of emotion and pathos. When 
Voltaire is natural he is exquisite; still he never evokes a 
religious impression. He seems to have understood Chris- 
tianity no better when he attempted to extol it than when he 
decried it. 

“ Mohammed” appeared some years after “ Alzire.” It was 
the great dramatic success of the eighteenth century. It 
possesses much grandeur. Many of its characters are noble; 
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but the principal personage, Mohammed, throughout the play, 
wounds historic as well as moral truth. 

Voltaire’s aim in “ Mohammed” was doubtless to make super- 
stition detested, to inspire a horror of fanaticism, to unvail 
the ugliness of hypocrisy: but that was not all; he wished to 
show that fraud and imposture lie at the source of all 
religion. 

The piece was applauded by the public; and with a stroke 
of audacity to be looked for only from him, Voltaire dedicated 
it to Pope Benedict XIV. The pope, for reply, sent his por- 
trait and apostolic benediction. Nothing more clearly exposes 
the wretchedness of the time than this interchange of compli- 
ments between the declared adversary of the Gospel and him 
who should have been its chief defender. This conduct of the 
pope silenced cabals. Voltaire, furnished with a brevet of 
orthodoxy, could continue his work of demolition in peace. 

The tragedy of “ Mérope” was represented in 1742. Fora 
moment Voltaire forgot his philosophical prejudices and pro- 
duced a purely literary work. Never were his accents truer; 
never did he employ a severer form or a more correct style. 
The whole interest of the drama turns upon a single senti- 
ment, the most powerful and profound in nature, maternal 
love. The piece is cold, and sometimes languishes ; but is still 
the purest and most impersonal of his tragedies. 

“ Semiramis,” “ Orestes,” and “Cataline” followed. The 
tragedies written after “ Mérope” still contain brilliant scenes 
and successful parts; but Voltaire’s dramatic vein was ex- 
hausted, no other masterpiece appeared. Yet the theater 
remained the great and constant passion of his life; it was in 
his eyes a social institution and a civilizing power. 

To the prejudice of his fame, Voltaire wrote comedies, all 
of them of a hopeless mediocrity. Yet he owed to these 
mere nothings the only marks of favor he obtained from the 
Court. <A ballet comedy, the “ Princess of Navarre,” and a 
poor opera, the “ Temple of Glory,” gained for him the titles 
of Gentleman of the Bed-chamber and Historiographer of 
France. 

Soon after, the poem of “Fontenoy,” an insipid adula- 
tion of Louis XV., opened the doors of the Academy, that had 
been closed to the author of the “ Henriad” and “ Mérope.” 
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In the year 1736, while residing at Cirey, Voltaire received 
a. letter with the signature “ Frédéric P. R. de Prusse.” He 
replied, and from that time a regular correspondence was car- 
ried on in prose and verse, in which prince and poet vied with 
each other in philosophic spirit, and exchanged their senti- 
ments touching the welfare of nations and humanity. 

When, several years after, Frederick succeded to the throne, 
and gathered about him all the illustrious men of the day, 
Voltaire allowed himself to be carried off by the “Solomon 
of the North,” moved to it by the death of Madame du 
Chatelet, and by disgust at his false position in France, and 
the mean jealousies and ridiculous contempt of the court. 

The court of Frederick was a strange one, almost entirely 
made up of soldiers and philosophers. Stranger still was the 
inner circle of the king’s friends, composed of persons who 
had thrown off the yoke of popular prejudices, who laughed 
at the good God, at the petits soupers of the king, and gayly 
professed atheism. This dining-room sogiety of blasphemers 
and cynics did not please Voltaire. He resembled these per- 
sons only in his worst points; his artistic temperament and 
love of the beautiful hindered his stooping so low. He could 
attack religion, but he did not like to have the bases of all 
social order unsettled. To escape from such follies he took 
refuge qmid the glories of the grand century, the history of 
which he was preparing. 

The “Siecle de Louis XIV.” appeared at the time when, in 
return for his expatriation, he was deprived of his brevet of 
Historiographer of France. 

Voltaire had before this attempted history. The “ Histoire 
de Charles XIL.,” published in 1728, had given evidence of the 
wonderful flexibility of his talent. It lacks much, however, 
of being a masterpiece of history; it is rather a heroic ad- 
venture, rapidly recounted in a style admirably simple and 
nervous, and soberly and correctly elegant. 

The “ History of the Times of Louis XIV.” is the most 
brilliant of panegyrics on that long and unfortunate reign, to 
whose share fell so much glory and so much misery. Never 
did an historian love his subject better, or bring out its great 
points into bolder relief. He transfigured the age. Like 
all the lengthier works of Voltaire, this is faulty in method 
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and plan; yet the grandeur of the impression 1s not 
diminished. 

But a higher ambition had for a long time tempted this inde- 
fatigable mind. The “Essay upon the Customs of Nations” 
gives the application of the new doctrines to general history. 
The labor was immense. Voltaire worked at it from 1740 to 
1756. Its erudition is indubitable, its acquaintance with 
authorities considerable for the time, its errors unavoidable in 
a work of such extent. 

The essay is, more than anything else, a philosophical plead- 
ing, a pamphlet against man and religion. The matter of the - 
book is sad, bitter, discouraging. Voltaire makes man too 
vile and wicked. He excludes Providence; he deprives his- 
tory of its grandeur, by divesting the soul of its nobility, and 
humanity of its hope and ideal. His philosophy does .not 
comprehend the progress of humanity any better than man 
himself. And yet, singular as it may appear, however small 
and contemptible he makes man, he sees nothing else. He 
does not perceive that above man’s acts rule the acts of God, 
free, providential, and marvelous in their results. 

In spite of these essential defects, Voltaire is the first his- 
torian of the eighteenth century. His claim rests upon the 
method he has introduced, and upon his having thrown light 
on many obscure points. His remaining historical works—the 
“Epitome of the Reign of Louis XV.,” the “ Annals of the 
Empire,” ete.—do not rise above mediocrity. 

While Voltaire was thus occupied, the little colony of philos- 
ophers about him was agitated by intrigue and cabals. The 
rest of his history at the Prussian court is only a burlesque 
Odyssey. The two great men, dissatisfied with each other, 
exchanged compliments and epigrams. Maupertuis, mad with 
pride, and jealous of Voltaire’s fame, worked against him; 
the others rendered his situation unpleasant by their tattle ; 
they all quarreled and wrote pamphlets, the king himself 

entering the lists. Wearied out at length, and dying with 
melancholy, Voltaire asked leave to go to drink of the waters 
at Plombiéres. He set ont. At Frankfort an agent of 
Frederick arrested him, and reclaimed of him a work of the 
king’s. Voltaire was conducted, to prison with his niece, 
Madame Denis, and maltreated by subalterns. Released at last, 
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hé pursued his journey, and finally arrived at Colmar, whence 
he filled Europe with his cries and indignation against Denys 
of Syracuse. Thus closes the ridiculous comedy. 

Voltaire, fleeing from the court of Frederick, exiled from 
that of Versailles, wandered from place to place like a king 
without a kingdom, and shut himself up at the Abbey of 
Senones, to complete in solitude his great history of humanity. 

At the age of sixty-one Voltaire had at last found a 
secure asylum on his estate of Ferney. There, on the borders 
of France, Savoy, and Switzerland, he made for himself 


.a sovereignty that shed its light over all Europe. Lord 


of Ferney, Fournay, Monrion, and the Délices, he planted 
and cleared, litigated, established schools and a manufactory 
of clocks and watches, and built a church on which he 
inscribed, impertinently, “ Deo erewit Voltaire.” This retired 
spot became, and remained for twenty years, the center 
of the social world: kings sent embassadors thither, prin- 
cess came hither as visitors, learned men and_ philosophers 
as pilgrims, the oppressed sought here protection and refuge. 
Voltaire, at the height of fame and power, ruled public opinion, 
dictated decrees, kept his eye open to all things, and filled the 
civilized world with his name. 

Hardly was he installed at Ferney when in his hours of 
leisure he created an entirely new sort of literature, the philo- 
sophic tale. He amused his contemporaries with these witty, 
charming, but altogether immoral relations, strange and whim- 
sical in matter, though simple and pure in form. 

Voltaire’s “ Satires,” like these tales, are poisoned by a bitter 
and sarcastic gayety. He laughs where others would weep, 
even while discussing the great problem of sorrow and human 
destiny. This problem besets him. In “Zadig” he resolves 
it in the sense of optimism; but a superficial optimism not 
being able to stand before a real sorrow, he soon changes his 
opinion, and in his poem on the “ Disaster at Lisbon,” passes 
over, if not to pessimism, at least to doubt and sad despond- 
ency. The existence of evil troubles him, life seemgs worth- 
less, and he takes refuge in an uncertain hope of a future and 
happier state of being. 

But in “ Candide,” a masterpiece of cynical irony, a colossal 
piece of buffoonery, his last irresolution is dissipated, and the 
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terrible problem is resolved with a burst of laughter. We 
would like to consider “ Candide ” as a trifling witticism, aimed 
at an irreflecting optimism; but no! contempt for man is 
Voltaire’s ‘inmost feeling. He despises him and vilifies him. 
Yet love of humanity was his ruling passion; he boasted of 
it, and each of his works gives indications of it; his mission, 
for he had one, was to rescue man from barbarism ! 

It is difficult to find a chaste work among the many liter- 
ary productions of the eighteenth century. Depravity was in 
the air; its friends and its enemies breathed it, and both were 
infected by it. It was reserved for Voltaire to surpass all 
others, and be in this, as in other respects, the most complete 
expression of his time. He wrote the poem that he had the 
audacity to entitle, “The Maid of Orleans.” The manuscript 
pages were circulated from hand to hand; the poem was in 
all Europe when Voltaire decided to publish it. France did 
not resent its publication. Depravity of manners was 
accepted at the time as a social principle. Even the court 
itself, which had favored him little till then, yielded to his 
power. Madame de Pompadour, though now devout, was 
enchanted by the “Maid,” and requested of the fortunate 
writer a translation of the Psalms in verse. It is asserted that 
she promised to obtain him a catdinal’s hat. The project 
resulted in nothing; but the author of the “ Maid,” to please 
his new admirer, rendered into verse the Song of Songs and 
Ecclesiastes. 

From that time Voltaire, himself the highest arbiter of 
opinion, pursued with indescribable implacability the war he 
had declared against Christianity. His tireless pen was ready 
for anything: voluminous compilations, critical essays, history, 
diatribes, rapidly succeeded each other. He had cherished a 
plan of establishing a colony of philosophers at Cléves, the 
better to pursue the struggle against a religion, the fall 
of which he believed to be at hand. “I am tired,” he said, 
“of hearing it repeated that a dozen men sufficed to establish 
Christianity, and desire to prove that but one is necessary to 
destroy it.” His residence at the court of Prussia, where his 
dream was in a slight measure realized, had partly disen- 
chanted him of it; but the spectacle of the profound deca- 
dence of the formal Christianity that then sheltered all tyran- 
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nies, and was closely connected with the most odious abuses, 
the sudden exasperation of religious fanaticism in the Calas 
and Sirven affairs, urged him to the last extremity. His 
passions overran all bounds; he attacked the very notion of 
ail revealed religion, which he accused of being the principle 
of barbarism, cruelty, and human cowardice. To one who 
reproached him for leaving the soul void and hopeless, ‘he 
replied, “I have delivered you from a ferocious beast that was 
devouring you, and you ask what I intend to put in its place? 
Nothing ; religion is ended.” 

But Voltaire is not simply unbelieving, he is impious. His 
critical knowledge is superficial ; his reasons are those of all the 
enemies of Christianity, from Celsus down—the impossibility 
and absurdity of miracles, the contradictory dogmas, the uncer- 
tainty and legendary nature of the divine history; nothing 
indeed that has not been said a hundred times. To supply 
his lack of knowledge he has recourse to ridicule and con- 
tempt,-and speaks of man without modesty, of God without 
respect. 

His contest with Christianity was wanting in all dignity. 
He employed the strategy of the Mohegan, but he did not 
think the truth worth the exposure of his life, or even of his 
quiet. _We are pained to the verge of disgust when, in his 
voluminous correspondence, we follow this great man through 
the miserable subterfuges into which he is constantly led by 
eare for his own tranquillity, and a desire to make » telling 
hit without suffering for his audacity. He hesitated at 
nothing, lies, calumnies, or perfidious accusations; and so 
entirely wanting in moral sentiment was he, that he was the 
first to langh at his own unworthy acts. 

Voltaire’s power never lay in principles, and English deism 
became in his hands a doctrine that oscillated between skep- 
ticism and the vulgar requirements of common sense. He 
professed through life to believe in the eternal God, whom all 
nations adore under different names; but this God was a blind 
fatality, a celestial puppet, chained down by inexorable laws, 
and indifferent to the affairs of men. , 

His sentiments, we cannot call them doctrine, on the nature 
of the soul, are still less fixed than his theodicy. As Con- 
dorcet has observed, “He remained in an almost absolute 
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uncertainty as to the spirituality, and even the duration, 
of the soul after the body; but as he thought this last 
opinion useful, as well as that of the existence of a God, he 
rarely allowed himself to express his doubts, and always insisted 
more upon the proofs than upon the objections.” 

There was, perhaps, but one thing in which he firmly 
believed—civilization, society. It was for society he had need 
of God and the immortality of the soul; for society he 
required fear and hope; only for society’s sake did he wish a 
morality. He never considered man in himself; as such he 
entirely mistook and lowered him; so his morality, rightly 
appreciated, is but a social guaranty. Virtue to him is that 
which assures the existence of society; it is confounded with 
benevolence and equity, and all the sentiments that bind men 
together: vice is that which separates and isolates, that which 
is prejudicial to the existence or happiness of the human 
race. 

It would be extremely unjust to attribute to his vices alone 
the immense infinence Voltaire exercised upon his age. All 
the oppressed stretched their suppliant hands to him. He 
was the first of his time to raise his voice in favor of the 
weak, the first to combat religious and civil tyranny, the first 
who stirred up Europe against persecutors. Though all things 
were not equally praiseworthy in the generous role he took 
toward the middle of his life, he nevertheless nourished a 
hatred of injustice and a passion for humanity. 

Yes, passion is the true word, especially as evinced in the 
affairs of Calas, of Sirven, of Lally, and the poor Chevalier 
de Labarre. While Voltaire triumphed, and humanity with 
him, all power and legitimate authority cowered under the 
general contempt. It was the beginning of the Revolution. 

Voltaire gave the death-blow to feudal society, annihilated 
privileges, struck down abuses, founded equality by leveling ; 
but he did nothing for law, nothing for liberty. In his vic- 
.tories over religious intolerance, he sundered chains without 
creating a right. He founded tolerance on contempt for all 
religions, and denial of the claims of any. 

We must pass rapidly over the last labors and years of Vol- 
taire’s life. The innumerable writings dating from this period 
announce the decay of his powers. Tragedy, to which he was 
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ever faithful, was.transformed by the chilling influences of age 
to a philosophic machine without poetry or life. 

Sadness fell upon Voltaire’s spirit; he could not endure to 
grow old. Strangers ceased to congregate at the little court 
of Ferney. The thought of death, that thrust itself upon him 
at times, was attended only by doubt and uncertainty. No 
one has mentioned his sadness, so well did this laugher con- 
ceal it from all eyes. Yet it was real, and broke out here and 
there in his demi-confidences: “I have one thing more to 
say, my hero,” he wrote to the Duke Richelieu, “in my 
general confession, and that is, my gayety has always been 
foreed.” 

It was, perhaps, in one of those stops of the mental clock- 
work, or states of mental exhaustion so frequent as the end 
approaches, perhaps to escape annoyance and persecution jn 
his last hours, that he became reconciled for a moment to the 
Catholic Church, and afforded the world the spectacle of that 
scandalous communion which sullies his memory as . being a 
final outrage or an act of cowardice. Restored to health and 
hope, he was ashamed of himself; and to disguise the nature of 
the feeling that had urged him to an act so contrary to his 
real sentiments, he committed the further indignity of repre- 
senting the act to his friends as a fearful parody on the mys- 
teries of religion. 

No one believed him ; philosophers shrugged their shoulders 
and regarded him with pitying looks; religions men and the 
devout were scandalized by the miserable profanation, that 
besides was not the only one nor the last. What a pitiable 
state of things! What a subversion of all the social propri- 
eties! Nothing keeps its place; nameless follies are the 
prelude to the bloody drama of the Revolution. Everybody 
hurries on and calls for the end. Voltaire himself prophesies, 
and cries, “ We near the promised land, but I shall not see 
it. . . . Enjoy, my friends, the spectacle I have been pre- 
paring for you these sixty years, but at which I cannot be 
present with you. I am dying out; but I can sayin expiring, 
like the old Lusignan, ‘My God, for sixty years I’ve fought 
thine honor to maintain.’ ” 

Before he died he wished to see Paris, from which he had 
been absent thirty years, and judge for himself of his power, 
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and the state of public opinion. He left Ferney, arrived sick, 
having but a breath of life left, and was received in Paris as 
no conqueror had ever been. 

The enthusiasm was universal and profound. The streets 
by which he was to pass were densely thronged, the windows 
were filled with spectators. The crowd followed his chariot 
with shouts: “ Long live the saviour of Calas!” “ Long live 
the author of ‘Zaire !’” “Long live the ‘Maid!’” The Academy 
went forth to meet him, and received him as its king. At 
the theater, where “Irene,” his last tragedy, was being played, 
the audience, on his arrival, rose as one man, and cheered 
and stamped for joy. Then an actor came and laid a crown 
of laurels on his head, and a thousand voices cried, “ All honor 
to the universal man!” At the end of the play the curtain 
for an instant lowered, rose again, and all the actors covered 
his statue with palms and garlands. As he went out people 
threw themselves at his feet, and kissed his garments; the 
delirium was universal. Alas! beyond this triumph death 
awaited him; death full of trouble and anguish such as he had 
dreaded. He was not suffered to die unmolested. Priests 
surrounded him in his last agony, and extorted from him a 
last confession, in which are the words, “If God disposes of 
me, I die in the holy Catholic religion in which I was born, 
hoping that the divine mercy will deign to pardon all my 
faults; and if I have cast scandal upon the Church, I ask par- 
don of it and God.” 

The expiring life flickered once more, and the sick man 
recanted, “My poor child,” he would keep saying to his niece, 
“they will throw my body into the sewer.” He is said to 
have withstood the priest, who, in those terrible moments, 
eritered upon a controversy with him and required a more 
explicit declaration. “Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ?” cried the Abbé Gauthier, arousing him from his 
lethargy. ‘“ For God’s sake, sir,” answered Voltaire, “say no 
more of that man, and let me die in peace.” 

Although some of these details are more or less contested, 
it is certain that this wonderful intelligence was extinguished 
in unspeakable convulsions. 

He who could boast of being the thought and life of his 
age, with difficulty obtained a tomb. He was inhumed in 
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haste, and almost clandestinely, in the church of the monas- 
tery of Scilliéres. The Academy was forbidden to pronounce 
his eulogy, and the theaters were prohibited from playing his 
pieces. 
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Some men owe their chief distinction to the circumstances with 
which they happen to be connected. Others owe little to 
externals, and interest us mainly by the history of their inte- 
rior life, by what they thought and felt, the development of 
their moral and intellectual power. There is no doubt that 
every truly superior mind has an inward hi8tory, which, if it 
could be distinctly portrayed, would prove worthy of atten- 
tion and study. These volumes are pre-eminently a mental 
history, which chains our attention by laying bare the growth, 
conflicts, and thinkings of a gifted and impassioned soul. It 
is frequently said that the organized associations which 
occupy every department of human activity, and other features 
of this age, are unfavorable to the developnent of individu- 
ality of character. The most laudable efforts of the solitary 
artisan are eclipsed and superseded by the result of the com- 
bined’ skill and industry of different countries and generations. 
The single-handed valor of the bravest of the brave no longer 
turns the tide of battle. Whatever field of investigation we 
select, we discover the footprints of previous explorers, till 
learning has become mainly a knowledge of what others have 
thought and done, rather than reading new pages from the 
book of nature for ourselves. Yet, at intervals, as if to give 
evidence of undiminished vigor, nature gives to the world a 
man of character so sharply outlined, and so unmistakably 
independent, that the admiration of those who are borne along 
by his influence, and the opposition of those who are alarmed 
at his disregard for canonized prejudices, alike point him out 
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as a leader among men, one who has sufficient innate strength 
of soul to swim against the prevailing tides and currents of 
the time. Such a man stands out before us in this biography. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist respecting the 
soundness of his theological teaching, there can be no ques- 
tion that Frederick W. Robertson possessed mental gifts 
which lifted him out of the ranks of ordinary men. Such 
intensity of feeling and vivid imagination has seldom been 
found in union with such clearness of intellect and power of 
sistained thought on abstruse subjects. In him are blended 
the inental subtlety of the philosopher, the spiritual vision of 
the poet, and the stern decision of the earnest practical 
worker, Though dnring his life his name was quite unknown 
on this side of the Atlantic, and comparatively so in England, 
yet no sermons of our day have awakened so deep and 
extensive an interest as the fragmentary discourses of this 
Brighton curate, whose life was so sorely lacerated with the 
thorns and briers. of the wilderness, and who died with an 
oppressive feeling of failure and disappointment, shrouding 
Itke a dark shadow his worn and bleeding heart. They have 
stirred the hearts of thousands, both in England and America, 
with their burning and electric eloquence, and have probably 
been preached by many who have scarcely grasped their theo- 
logical standpoint, or apprehended their logical tendencies. 
This extensive popularity of the sermons was naturally fol- 
lowed by a wish to know something of the author. To 
gratify this wish the present “ Life and Letters” are given to 
the public. Like most recent biographies, the work consists 
mainly of selections from private correspondence. It is gen- 
erally conceded that from no other source can we gain so true 
a conception of the character of a man. This method, how- 
ever, may be overdone, Either from modesty or slothfulness, 
modern biographers frequently keep too much in the back- 
ground. If the writer of a life be really qualified for the 
.task he undertakes, by a special acquaintance with the sub- 
ject of his work, he is surely under obligations to give the 
advantage of his superior knowledge to his readers, and, by 
a judicious condensation, to save them the labor of wading 
through piles of prosy correspondence for the sake of a very 
little additional knowledge. 
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These remarks do not apply to the work before us. Mr. 
Robertson has been fortunate in his biographer. The letters, 
though fragmentary and unconnected, help us to understand 
a man who is certainly worth knowing. The light they reflect 
upon the inner life and theologic opinions of their gifted 
author, constitutes the main value of this biography. They 
possess a rare freshness and attraction, and give us clear 
glimpses into his soul’s life. Every sentence throbs with life 
and feeling ; and bears an unmistakable impress of sincerity, 
earnestness, and independence. The portions of the work 
supplied by the pen of Mr. Brooke, though little more than 
the frame in which these fragments are set, evince superior 
mental grasp and culture, and a deep and appreciative admira- 
tion of Robertson’s character and teaching. External events 
are properly only regarded in their influence on the develop- 
ment of his character. And although doubtless Mr. Brooke’s 
warm admiration of the teaching and character of Robertson 
has led him to see everything in the most favorable light, we 
thankfully acknowledge the fearless candor with which he 
gives us letters that some would think reveal too much weak- 
ness and petulance to be published. We want to see such a man 
for ourselves. And we have in these volumes, taken in connec- 
tion with his published sermons, the means of forming a tolerably 
correct estimate of the man, and of his position as a theologian. 

The popularity of his sermons, and the manner in which 
his views are spoken of by many who claim an adherence to 
the standard theology of the Reformation, as well as the fact 
of his being in some sense a representative man, illustrating 
a tendency to freer thought and greater latitude of opinion in 
theology, warrant us calling the attention of the readers of 
this journal to a brief review of his mental history, as here 
indicated, and of the relation of his theology to the Bible, 
and to those central truths which constitute the creed of evan- 
gelical Protestants. 

Frederick W. Robertson was born in 1816. He was the 
son of a British officer, who still survives him. He owed 
much to the careful education and watchfulness of his parents. 
Even in childhood, there seems to have been nothing in 
external nature that did not give him pleasure and awaken 
a vivid interest. : 
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He excelled in manly games and athletic exercises, and 
yet joined to this a love of reading and quiet remarkable for 
one of his age. His progress in his studies early evinced 
superior mental capacity. Enthusiastic admiration of a mili- 
tary life was early developed, and continued singularly strong 
to the end of his life. “I was rocked and cradled,” he 
writes, “to the roar of artillery, and the very name of such 
things sounds to me like home. <A review, suggesting the 
conception of a real battle, impresses me to tears. I cannot 
see a regiment maneuver, nor artillery in motion, without a 
choking sensation.” Application was made in his behalf to 
the authorities, and his name placed on the list, as a candi- 
date for a place in a cavalry regiment in India. He began 
to study for this prospective sphere with ardent enthusiasm. 
It was long before the desired appointment was conferred, 
and in the mean time his friends began to urge him to 
enter the ministry. This caused him many mental struggles 
and deep perplexity. But at length, after the military 
appointment was obtained, mainly in deference to the wishes 
of his father, he decided for the ministry, and went to Oxford 
to study for orders. Here he was brought into direct con- 
tact with the Tractarian controversy ; and, though rejecting 
the teaching of the High-Church leaders of that movement, 
he cherished a warm admiration for many of the men of that 
party, which was strengthened rather than diminished by the 
lapse of years. His Oxford life was chiefly distinguished by 
its exemplary character, and by his deep sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the sacred office, to which he looked forward. He 
was ordained in 1840, and was successively curate of Win- 
chester and Cheltenham, which latter place he left in 1846, 
through causes that changed bis whole future life. 

During these early years of his ministry, although observ- 
ant minds recognized evidences of superiority, he had not yet 
developed that remarkable intellectual power which arrested 
_such general attention afterward at Brighton. The ascetic 

severity with which he observed the duties of religion during 
this period, reminds us of the struggles of John Wesley before 
he clearly apprehended the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The issue, however, was widely different. Mr. Robertson had 
entered the ministry, a decided adherent of the Evangelical 
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Calvinistic party in the National Church, and for some years 
maintained the tenets of that section. 

The following quotations from his correspondence show his 
theological position during this period: 


I believe there is at this time a determined attack made by 
Satan and his instruments to subvert that cardinal doctrine of 
our best hopes, justification by faith alone; and how far he has 
already succeeded let many a college in Oxford testify. It is the 
doctrine which, more than any other, we find our own hearts con- 
tinually turning aside from and surrendering. Anything but 
Christ—the Virgin, the Church, the Sacraments, a new set of 
resolutions—any or all of these will the heart embrace as a means 
to holiness or acceptance, rather than God’s way. 


Again, speaking of a conversation with a professed Liberal 
at Geneva, he says: 


My chief point was, dP the death of Christ not merely a 
ill 


demonstration of God’s willingness to a, on repentance and 


obedience, but an actual substitution of suffering; and that salva- 
tion is a thing finished for those who believe, not a commencement 
of a state in which salvation may be gained ; insisting especially 
on Hebrews x, 14. ... I admit that want of assurance is the 
mark of very low attainments in grace. 

And at a still later date he writes: 


I quite agree with you about the Calvinistic doctrines. I think 
we ought to preach them in the proportion in which they are 
found in Scripture, connected always with election unto holiness. 


But these positions were very soon to be abandoned forever. 
As we pursue his history, we find him explicitly renouncing 
these views, and taking up a position of stern antagonism to 
the “Evangelicals,” which at times.was distinguished by an 
intense bitterness and aversion, that must be regretted as 
a weakness, partly resulting from his sensitive nervous 
organization. 

During the later years of his stay at Cheltenham he began 
seriously to doubt the soundness of the views he had hitherto 
entertained. These doubts gradually grew upon him, until 
his soul was steeped in perplexity, and the creed of his 
youth seemed to drift from his grasp, like a wreck swept 
before the relentless waves of fate. 

In the latter part of 1846, on account of the failure of his 
health, he went again to the continent, where he remained 
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for some months, preaching occasionally at Heidelberg, and 
deeply pondering the questions which now perplexed his soul 
with an agony of bewildering thought. Writing éo a friend 
he says: 


For instance, suppose a man puts the question, Who was Christ ? 
What are miracles? What do you mean by inspiration? Is the 
resurrection a fact or a myth? What saves a man, his own char- 
acter, or that of another ? Is the next life individual consciousness, 
or continuation of the consciousness of the universe? ‘To these 
and twenty other questidns which I could put, Krause would 
return one answer, Neander another, and Dr. Chalmers another. 


The wildness and grandeur of the scenery by which he was 
surrounded, and the opportunity for solitary musing, afforded 
by relief from active duty and separation from friends, doubt- 
less intensified the emotions which his inquiries awakened. 
Never, perhaps, were the struggles and doubts of a soul drift- 
ing away from the once sacred way-marks of life more vividly 
described than in a lecture afterward delivered in Brighton, 
in which he evidently portrays his own experience. Such 
words could only come from a soul that had felt the bewilder- 
ing agony of doubt which they so vividly portray : 


It is an awful moment when the soul begins to find that the 
props on which it has blindly rested so long are, many of 
them, rotten, and begins to suspect them all; when he begins to 
feel the nothingness of many of the traditionary opinions, which 
have been received with implicit confidence, and in that horrible 
insecurity begins also to doubt whether there be anything to 
believe at all. It is an awful hour, let him who has passed through 
it say how awful, when this life has lost its meaning, and seems 
shriveled into a span; when the grave appears to be the end of 
all, human goodness nothing but a name, and the sky above this 
universe a dead expanse, black with the void from which God 
himself has disappeared! In that fearful loneliness of spirit, when 
those who should have been his friends and counselors only frown 
upon his misgivings, and profanely bid him stifle doubts which, 
for aught he knows, may arise from the fountain of truth itself; 
to extinguish, as a glare from hell, that which for aught he knows 
may be light from heaven; and everything seems wrapped in hid- 
ous uncertainty; I know but one way in which a man may come 
forth from his agony scatheless ; it is by holding fast to those things 
that are certain still, the grand, simple landmarks of morality. In 
the darkest hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever 
else is doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be no God and 
no future state, yet even then it is better to be generous than 
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selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than 
false, better to be brave than to be a coward. 


During his stay at Heidelberg he plunged deeply into 
German metaphysics and theology, and he returned to Chel- 
tenham less improved in health than his friends had hoped, 
though calmer and more composed in mind. The work of 


_Yrejecting tenets he had held on the authority of others, 


without feeling their truth in his own consciousness, was now 
tolerably complete. The positive truths which distinguish 
his later teaching were, doubtless, more slowly evolved. Be- 
lieving that “it has been given us to know our base from 
our noble hours; to distinguish between the voice which is 
from above, and that which speaks from below, out of the 
abyss of our animal and selfish nature,” like a strong swim- 
mer, who has confidence in his strength, he cast himself 
boldly into the tide of life, and parted forever from the posi- 
tion he once occupied. The honored term “ Protestant,” that 
had been the watchword of the Church in many a grave 
crisis, henceforth he strangely regards as designating only the 
Calvinistic Evangelism, which excited his strongest aversion. 
And hence he often charges “ Protestantism” with views that 
the great majority of Protestants would indignantly repudiate. 

Of the existence of a consistent system of theology, based 
on juster views of human freedom and responsibility, and 
nobler conceptions of the breadth and fullness of divine benev- 
olence revealed in Christ, and held by a large section of the 
Protestant Church, he seems to have known nothing. 

As we follow him from this great turning point in his 
mental history, we are sometimes saddened at seeing him so 
impulsively and fiercely assume positions that we cannot but 
regard as untenable and unsafe, yet he continues to the last 
distinguished by high-souled manliness, profound human sym- 
pathy, and unswerving fidelity to his convictions of truth. 

Before returning from the continent he surrendered the 
curacy of Christ’s Church, Cheltenham, which he had held 
for nearly five years. After remaining for a few months 
without a pastoral charge, he was appointed by the Bishop 
of Oxford to the curacy. of St. Ebbs, Oxford. Here the 
eloquence and independence of his preaching was beginning 
to attract attention, when, with the consent of the bishop, he 
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accepted the perpetual curacy of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
which continued to be the scene of his labors till his death 
in 1853. 

The year previous to his coming to Brighton was, as we 
have seen, the transition period in his theological views, and 
as he came with a fixed purpose to speak out his sentiments 
* fearlessly, he soon awakened profound attention; like all 
earnest and independent preachers, securing both opposition 
and admiration. Many, who had previously gone to no 
place of worship, were charmed by the freshness and vigor of 
his sermons, and thronged his church. Thoughtful and 
inquiring minds, for whom he had cast light upon some of 
the perplexing problems of theology, or at least put a con- 
struction upon them that made them less objectionable, hung 
upon his words with deep and admiring interest. His friends 
claim for him that he was the means of bringing many Uni- 
tarians, and even Romanists, into the Church. But there is 
certainly ground to doubt whether this result was not attained 
rather by going a long way to meet them, than by bringing them 
to receive the historic doctrines of the Church of England. 

He displayed a deep interest in the social and mental 
improvement of the working classes; organizing an institute 
and library for their benefit, delivering lectures on social and 
literary topics, and courageously opposing the introduction 
of infidel books into the library. He was so much the soul 
of this movement that the institute did not survive him. 
Though education and natural tastes prompted him to side 
with the aristocracy, his liberal principles and broad human 
sympathies led him always to identify himself with the peo- 
ple, and to defend the rights and dignity of manhood. This 
sympathy was so deep in tone, and warm in expression, that 
in some quarters he was charged with being in league with 
the Socialists and Chartists, whose errors he so fearlessly 
and wisely combated. 

During the whole period of these Brighton labors, which 
encircle his name with such brilliant renown, though no 
longer the subject of such severe mental conflicts as those 
that harasssed his soul at Cheltenham, yet his life was over- 
shadowed by a morbid melancholy. He felt himself to be 
isolated, by his independence, from sympathy, opposed and 
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misunderstood by former friends; a pioneer in intricate and 
thorny paths, without human guidance or companionship ; 
and haunted continually by the silent but unyielding foot- 
steps of a fatal disease. While his words were voices of 
hope and consolation to others, he bore about with him an 
intensely lonely and sorrowful heart. This feeling that he 
was alone, misunderstood, and wronged by false judgment, ~ 
inspired and developed that profound sympathy with the life 
and character of Him who “was despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and that 
ardent appreciation of Christ’s human sympathy, that is so 
prominent a feature in many of his sermons. It is impossi- 
ble to read such sermons as that on the “ Loneliness of 
Christ” without feeling that the pencil with which he paints 
so vividly has been dipped in the crimson current of his own 
heart. And yet this feeling was more the result of constitu- 
tional sensitiveness and melancholy, increased by intense 
mental application and painful disease, than of-any uncommon 
trials he had to endure at Brighton. That he was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, is doubtless true enough. It would 
have been strange had it been otherwise. What independent 
seeker after truth ever escapes this? Some, sincerely believ- 
ing his teaching to be erroneous and dangerous, left the 
church. This pained and grieved him exceedingly. It is to 
be regretted that the opposition, or unfriendly criticism, 
which he affected to despise, should provoke such expressions 
of bitterness and hostility as occasionally escape him. He 
could not reasonably expect that people would listen quietly 
and approvingly to statements of doctrine which they regarded 
as at variance with their most cherished convictions of truth. 
If it cost himself such mental agony to tear himself loose 
from the faith of his youth, how could he suppose that others 
would renounce theirs without a struggle? He was certainly 
sufficiently ardent and outspoken in the expression of his 
own opinions, to have made greater allowance for the earnest- 
ness and frankness of those who differed from him. His 
biographer, in his intense opposition to the “ Evangelicals,” 
seems to give undue prominence to those expressions of 
aversion and complaint that a momentary weakness and pain 
may have wrung from his morbidly sensitive nature. Mr. 
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Brooke constantly takes for granted that Robertson was right, 
and all who differed from him, or opposed him, wrong; and 
that he was wronged and ill-used by all who did not accept 
his utterances as oracular. This is the intolerance of liber- 
alism. He ought to have remembered Robertson’s own 
words; “It seems to me a pitiful thing for any man to be 
true.and to speak truth, and then complain in astonishment 
that truth has not crowns to give him, but thorns.” It is 
astonishing what forbearance some expect. It is not enough 
that they are left to form their opinions independently, and 
to express them freely without restriction. To speak against 
them or oppose them is stigmatized as bigotry and intoler- 
ance. Such exemption from all unfavorable criticism, of 
. opinions which we may regard as false or dangerous in their 
tendency, is inconsistent with any real attachment to our 
own views, or any belief of their truth and importance. 
Those who are drifting about in a cloud-land of skeptical 
uncertainty, without any fixed religious convictions, may 
treat all religious principles alike. But such a course is the 
result of indifference, not liberality. 
There is something intensely sad in watching the progress 
of an unrelenting disease gaining its terrible conquests over 
the vital energy of the physical structure. But in Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s case this sadness is greatly increased by the nature 
of his malady, (disease of the brain,) which shattered his noble 
intellect, as well as prostrated his bodily health. He contin- 
ued to work with an intensity that quickened his decline. 
Most of the. time he suffered excruciating pain. He com- 
plains to his friends that he no longer had the capacity of 
thought he once consciously possessed. The refusal of the 
rector, on some personal grounds, to sanction the appoint- 
ment of an assistant who was acceptable to Mr. Robertson 
and the people, gave him much anxiety and regret; and by 
leaving him to struggle alone with responsibilities for which 
he was utterly incompetent, hastened his end. Amid increas- 
ing pain and feebleness we catch occasional gleams of the old 
intellectual fire. But the struggle rapidly hastened to its 
close. On Sunday, August 15, 1853, at the age of 37, in the 
prime of manhood, he died. “ At his own chapel that morn- 
ing, when the rumor went round that there was no hope, and 
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God was to be sought to hear the prayer for him and all sick 
persons, many wept bitterly; but the greater part of those 
who loved and venerated him were stunned beyond the 
power of weeping.” 

In following the course of Robertson’s outward history we 
discover no peerless distinction that separates him from his 
contemporaries. Many, whom oblivion enshrouds in her im- 
penetrable shades, have passed through similar struggles, suc- 
cesses, and sorrows. It is the light cast back upon his life 
by the blaze of fame and popularity kindled by the publica- 
tion of his sermons, a few years after his death, that invests 
the incidents of his life and mental growth with such uncom- 
mon interest. He indicates his right to be enrolled with the 
gifted sons of genius, by the fact that at the point where com- 
mon names grew dim and pass away from sight forever, his 
only begins to gather around it a deeper interest, and to shine 
with clearer and more enduring light. In the history of the 
British pulpit no similar productions (left by their author 
without a thought of publication) have secured equal atten- 
tion. + What is the secret of this influence? To all thought- 
ful minds his deep though subdued earnestness, his singular 
felicity of illustration, his glowing imagination, flashing light 
on the obseure and giving life and form to the abstract, his 
clear musical voice, “which seldom rose, but when it did, 
yielded a rich volume of sound, toned like a great bell,” and 
the force and beauty of his thoughts, must have made him, in 
the best sense of the terms, popular and attractive as a 
preacher. But all this would not fully account ,for the inter- 
est of his sermons as read. The printed sermons of many 
distinguished preachers unvail no power to account for their 
popularity. Those who ascribe the charm of these frag- 
mentary remains simply to beauty of style and the congeni- 
ality of their doctrinal teaching to the unrenewed heart, 
evince an incapacity to comprehend Robertson, or grasp the 
secret of his intellectual power. No one cause will account 
for this popularity, which is the result of several distinct 
elements' of interest combined. 

He grappled manfully with some of the perplexing prob- 
lems of theology which disturb the minds of men ; hence, to 
those who had felt these difficulties, his attempted solutions, 
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whether satisfactory or not, would possess a special attraction. 
This is evinced by the numbers who have felt the charm of 
his words, though widely differing from his doctrinal opinions. 
Much also is due to the fact that his inquiries led him in the 
direction in which a portion of the theological thought of 
Britain and America was already drifting. He had a rare 
capacity of sympathy with the most diverse feelings. It is 
a great point gained when we feel that a preacher or writer 
understands our doubts, and can fully enter into our perplex- 
ities. His natural courage brought out in bold relief his 
independence as a thinker. He dared to utter whatever he 
believed to be true. He hurled stern words of rebuke against 
every form of oppression, and spoke tender words of sympa- 
thy with humanity in every condition of sorrow. His denun- 
ciations of all wrong-doing were fierce and blistering, some- 
thing in which men of different creeds could unite and sym- 
pathize. But, above all these, is the glowing earnestness of 
his soul. His thoughts are on fire. His mind is a volcano, 
throwing out in liquid streams the mental ore that has been 
dissolved by its intense heat. Not the beauty of his style, 
though his language is often eminently felicitous and express- 
ive; not the grandeur of his thoughts, though frequently truly 
sublime; not the keenness of his intellectual glance, which 
often, like sheet-lightning in the darkness, unvails a hidden 
world of thought; not the logical force of his arguments, in 
this they are often deficient ; but, above every other source of 
attractive interest, we are disposed to place the fact that 
they are the utterances of one who has himself felt deeply, 
and struggled anxiously to solve the perplexing problems of 
being and truth. Every thought has been molten in the 
furnace of his own heart before it was coined into those 
burning words that quicken the pulses of the blood, and con- 
vey to the heart of the reader something of the emotional 
warmth in which they originated. He possessed that indefin- 
able thing which we call genius; whose potency we feel, but 
cannot describe. In the suggestive fragments he has left 
behind him it may be truly said, 

“ Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Seatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
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We come now to a question of far higher import than the 
cause of Robertson’s popularity, namely, wherein did he differ 
from the acknowledged tenets held by all evangelical Prot- 
estants? And is he on these points sound and true, in har- 
mony with the word of God? No matter how brilliant his 
genius, or how beautiful his speculations, if his doctrinal 
teaching is not founded upon truth it is unworthy of confi- 
dence, and only the more dangerous from its attractiveness. 
And no matter whether he is accounted orthodox or hete- 
rodox, as compared with sectarian and human standards, if 
his teaching is true it will live in spite of all opposition. 

Robertson himself gives us a key to much of his teaching, 
when he represents himself as seeking to discover “the soul 
of good in things evil,” seeking to find deep and important 
truths hidden under the form of familiar and acknowledged 
errors. This is strikingly displayed in his treatment of the 
Romish errors, for which he had generally some word of apol- 
ogy to offer. He saw in Mariolatry an attempt to realize the 
idea of a pure and perfect womanhood, by those who had not 
recognized that in Christ the highest virtues of the race, 
male and female, are embodied and illustrated; in the doc- 
trine of purgatory, the expression of a hope that pain in the 
future world may be “remedial and not penal,” at least “ to 
those who are neither heavenly nor damnable ;” in the apostol- 
ical succession he saw “ not the power of God conveyed by phys- 
ical contact, not a line of priests, but a succession of prophets, 
a broken and scattered one, but a real one.” He thought 
“that ultra-Protestantism missed the truth contained in trans- 
substantiation,” namely, “that the sacrifice of Christ is 
repeated daily in the hearts of all faithful people, forever 
going on, but not in the sacrifice of the mass;” whatever 
that may mean. In absolution he discovers “the forgiveness 
of man a8 man, carrying with it an absolving power,” “that 
the minister absolves as the representative of humanity,” as 
“a type and assurance of divine forgiveness.” 

Now it is doubtless the duty of all candid seekers after 
truth to practice to some extent this method. We should 
not give an unconditioned condemnation of a person, without 
examining all modifying circumstances that may lessen his 
culpability ; nor of an opinion, without inquiring what degree 
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of truth may exist in union with the error it contains. But, 
when such search becomes the habit of the mind it has grave 
disadvantages. It tends to make us -think lightly of error. 
There is no heresy but may contain some latent truth. But 
the danger is, that minds on the alert to discover whatever 
truth any wrong opinion contains, will forget the virulence of 
the falsehood in their satisfaction at discovering some element 
of truth. An error may be grave and fatal, and yet contain 
some portion of truth. What is false may’be active, while 
the truth is latent, and even unapprehended. The truth 
found in union with falsehood is often nothing more than the 
beverage in which the poison of error is dissolved. There is 
also a dangerons tendency in such minds to soften the evil 
of error by certain fanciful discoveries of truth and goodness 
that will not bear close scrutiny. This defect is unmistakably 
illustrated in many of the expositions of doctrine given by 
Mr. Robertson. 

But it is not only to acknowledged errors that this method 
is applied. The tenets of Protestantism, as popularly under- 
stood, are all:to him errors, from which he eliminates the 
truths they contain. Under this treatment the name of a 
doctrine may be retained, but it no longer represents the 
same truth, and is not used in its historic sense. Prayer, 
regeneration, the vicarious atonement of Christ, the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, etc., may be spoken of with due fre- 
quency ; but they must be very easily satisfied who take it for 
granted that these terms are used by him to represent the 
same ideas which they represent in the historic theology of 
the Church. We will briefly glance at his views on two or 
three points, which will illustrate this assertion. 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration he firmly rejected. 
But he regards it as based upon the important truth that 
all men are by nature the children of God, and that baptism 
authoritatively declares and specially reveals this fact. Hence 
he confesses that, practically, there is little difference between 
himself and the Tractarians on this point. If his statements 
merely related to infants, they would be less exceptionable. 
But he has no idea of any such limitation. He distinctly 
rejects “that view which maintains that you are not God’s 
child until evidence of a regenerate life is given, until signs 
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of a converted soul are shown;” and boldly declares that 
human “nature became, viewed in Christ, a holy thing and 
divine ;” that “the appearance of the Son of God is the 
sanctification of the human race.” Is it possible that any 
one who knows and reveres the teaching of Divine truth 
can admit that a sinner, dead in trespasses and sins, is a 
child of God in any other sense than by creation? How can 
such an assumption be reconciled with St. Paul’s statement, 
that Christians “were by nature the children of wrath, even 
as others?” Or with that of St. John: “as many as received 
him to them gave he power to become the sons of God?” 
Not the sinner in his sin, but “as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Nor is there any 
warrant for the assumption that baptism is the only author- 
ized revelation of our relation to God. How could it be such 
a revelation to an unconscious infant? Is not our relation 
to God, and privileges through Christ, revealed in the word of 
God? Such fanciful theology may be acceptable to those who 
reject the inspiration of the Bible, but “we have a more sure 
word of prophecy, whereunto we do well that we take heed.” 

He regards.the expectation that God will answer prayer 
by any direct interposition of his power, as contrary to the 
uniformity of the laws of nature, the facts of experience, and 
the character of God; and injurious in its influence on those 
who cherish it. In this view he assumes that mind and mat- 
ter are governed by the same law; and that the power and 
freedom of God are limited by the forces of his material crea- 
tion. Mr. Robertson is not the only theologian of our day 
who, while repudiating Pantheism, assumes positions that are 
essentially pantheistic. 

He does not think that there is any authority, either in 
the Old or New Testament, for the Christian observance of 
the Sabbath; but that it rests solely on the necessity and 
advantages of observing the day as a day of rest, worship, 
and reertation. He avows his acceptance of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but the deity of Christ is somewhat superfluous 
in his system of doctrine. He assigns no work to Christ as 
our Redeemer that requires or implies his godhead. 

Though he had an intense hatred of wrong-doing, and 
admiration of goodness, yet he never seems to have grasped 
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any adequate conception of the holiness and dignity of the 
divine law, and of the sinfulness of corrupt nature, prevent- 
ing our access to God, and requiring an atonement to vindi- 
cate the dignity and stability of the law, and the holiness and 
mercy of the Lawgiver. He rejects that theory of the atone- 
ment which represents Christ as suffering the penalty of sin and 
the wrath of God, and human guilt as being canceled in the 
ledger of heaven by his righteousness. But he does not indi- 
cate any acquaintance with that view of the atonement which 
regards the sufferings of Christ as an equivalent for the pen- 
alty, the result not the cause of divine mercy, whereby the 
outgoings of divine mercy are harmonized with the claims 
of divine justice, and the power of infinite love is unvailed, 
to subdue the sinful heart to penitence and obedience. He 
speaks of the vicarious sufferings of Christ, and of his recon- 
ciling man to God, but he gives no reason for the necessity 
of his suffering. In answer to the question, “If God is love 
why do we need a mediator?” he replies, “I think the best 
answer is, I do not know.” Now Mr. Robertson is daring 
enough in speculation when it suits him; and the mediation 
of Christ is a great central truth, which must have some 
discernible fitness, arising out of the character of God and the 
moral condition of men. And if so great a fact appears as a 
superfluity in his system of theology, it may justly create 
a doubt, that his conception of man’s relations to God are 
not in harmony with truth. His conception of the results of 
the atonement are equally hazy and unsatisfactory. He 
indeed ‘represents Christ as reconciling man to God, man to 
man, man to himself, and man to duty. But all this is aecom- 
plished by the influence of his holiness and self-denial operat- 
ing upon our minds, and leading us to imitate his example. 
In Christ’s dying for all, he finds no higher meaning than 
that “he was the victim of the sin of all,” and that “his sac- 
rifice represents the sacrifice of all.” That is, that he suffered 
from his contact with the universal wickedness of men, and 
his suffering is the type of what we must suffer! He says 
“the value of the death of Christ consisted in the surrender 
of his self-will. . . . the profound idea therefore contained in 
the death of Christ is the duty of selfsurrender. .. . He 
[God] saw humanity subject to the law of self-sacrifice, 
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in the light of that idea He beholds us as perfect, and is 
satisfied.” Thus the great scriptural truth that Christ died 
for our sins, and that we have redemption through his blood, 
is dissolved into airy mist, and supplanted by fanciful and 
baseless speculation. . 
Mr. Robertson also rejects the doctrine of a direct revela- 
tion from God, of special truths, to the minds of the writere 
of the Holy Scriptures. He says in one of his letters, “ The 
difference between Moses and Anaxagoras, the Epistles and 
the ‘ Excursion,’ I believe is in degree. The Light or the Word 
which dwells in all men, dwells in loftier degree in some than 
in others. ... . I think this view of the matter is important, 
because in the other way some twenty or thirty men in the 
world’s history have had a special communication, miraculous, 
and from God: In this all have it, and, by devout and 
earnest cultivation of the mind and heart, may have it 
increased illimitably.” In his sermon on “The Good Shep- 
herd” he says, “There is a something in our souls of God, 
which corresponds with what is‘of God outside us, and recog- 
nizes it by direct intuition; something in the true soul that 
corresponds with truth, and knows it to be truth.” This view 
of Inspiration cuts away at a stroke “the promises of God,” 
and deprives the Bible of any just claim to be called “ the 
word of God.” “If any man,” says Paul, “thinks himself to 
be a prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things 
which I write unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” 
We do not believe that we ave left without any means of 
knowing truth from error, and right from wrong. But we 
believe in using all the faculties with which we are endowed, 
reason as well as intuition. We confess that some theologians 
have not duly recognized these capacities of the soul with 
which God has endowed us. But to assume that “ nothing is 
more evident than truth,” that the soul intuitively recognizes 
it, and’ needs no evidence from the reason, and no authority 
of an objective revelation, is to contradict the whole moral 
history of our race, and to overlook the spiritual condition of 
men, as portrayed in the Holy Scriptures and confirmed by 
history and observation. To speak as if the natural feelings 
and impulses of men are a safe law of life, is to forget that 
dark and evil passions have seized the helm of the soul, and 
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are steering it on toward destruction. It is misleading and 
fallacious to speak of the feelings of men enslaved by passion, 
prejudice, and ignorance, as if they were the intuitions of a 
pure and elevated humanity. If men were perfectly holy, 
their convictions respecting truth would be widely different. 
But of what practical value is this conclusion, as long as the 
supposition on which it rests is not true? If our belief in 
any ordfnary fact depends upon the authority of the testimony 
on which it is given, why may not our belief in the great doc- 
trinal facts of the Gospel rest upon the authority of the testi- 
mony by which they are sustained? These theories may be 
true of the inhabitants of some other sphere, but they do not 
fit here; on the contrary, the authoritative revelation of his 
will, which God has given to be an objective law of life, is 
eminently adapted to the condition of beings liable to error, 
and “having the understanding darkened through the igno- 
rance that is in them.” 

We cannot pursue this subject further. What has been 
said may suflice to show the direction of Mr. Robertson’s the- 
ological progress. There are doubtless many modifying con- 
siderations to be taken into account in judging of his theo- 
logical position. It must be conceded that his sermons are 
not designed to form a system of theology, and were published 
without his consent or revisicn; that he sometimes expresses 
a familiar truth by language that gives it a new form; that 
his meaning is often obscure, and that he is not always con- 
sistent with himself; that he was, to use his own graphic fig- 
ure, like a pilot steering a zigzag course through dangerous 
rocks, and not to be judged by those who merely watch the 
vessel’s course from the shore, and see not the rocks which he 
sees, But after making every concession that truth and fair- 
ness demand, it is beyond doubt that there is a broad and 
radical difference between many of his doctrinal views and 
the teaching of those who are generally regarded as the stand- 
ard expounders of Protestant theology. 

Although an original and independent thinker, on some 
important points he is in substantial agreement with the 
Rationalists of the Anglican Church, as represented by the 
authors of ‘“ Essays and Reviews.” He is however separate: 
from them by his devout piety; and by being no mere icon- 
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oclast, breaking down without building up. He sought 
earnestly, and with great mental acuteness, to present positive 
views of the truth, which he believed to be more in harmony 
with the religious consciousness of the age. He was a Ration- 
alist, with strong High-Church leanings, who never quite 
shook off the influence of his education among the despised 
“ Evangelicals.” 

He always seems to assume that the teaching of the 
Anglican Church must be right, although he is compelled to 
put the most unnatural and fanciful construction on many of 
her tenets before he can adopt them as his own. He cher- 
ished an ardent admiration for the character and writings of 
Channing, which was not without some influence on his ardent 
and susceptible mind. And in nearly every instance in which 
he forsakes the old landmarks of the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, he drifts in the direction of the more evangelical 
Unitarians. 

Some may deem our exceptions to his theology inconsistent, 
with our expressed admiration of his character. We would 
cast no shade of doubt on the sincerity of his piety and the 
nobleness of his life. His life reflects honor on humanity. 
But we are not of those who allow their admiration for his 
excellences to hush all doubt regarding the soundness of his 
teaching. Let us not confound things that should be kept 
distinct. Are we to admit the Unitarianism of Channing, the 
election and reprobation of Calvin, the miraculous gifts of 
Irving, or the wild dreams of Swedenborg, because we admit 
that they were gifted and sincere men? Like Schliermacher, 
Fichte, and others, the piety of Robertson’s heart seems to 
have shielded him from the logical consequences of the specu- 
lations of his brain. But this does not prove that his errors 
are harmless. The errors which are maintained by a writer 
are often more injurious in their influence on others than to 
himself. This was singularly so in the case of those German 
writers just mentioned. The philosophy that led others into 
gross Pantheism seemed to have little practical influence 
upon themselves. 

But the practical result of a general adoption of these prin- 
ciples to which we have taken exception, is scarcely doubtful. 
It may be that some who deny any scriptural authority for 
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‘the Sabbath, and place its claims merely on the visible need 


. 





and advantages of a day of rest, will, from habits of piety, 
continue to observe the day reverently. But will not the 
general promulgation of the doctrine that there is no divine 
authority for the Sabbath, be adverse to its devout observ- 
ance? Persons who have formed the habit of prayer may 
continue to observe this duty after they have ceased to believe 
in God as the answerer of prayer; but who will be induced 
to begin to pray, that has no expectation of God answering 
his prayers? He who believes that all men are by nature 
children of God, and that this relation is declared and ratified 
by divine authority in baptism, cannot feel that he needs to 
seek the regenerating grace of the Spirit, by which alone we 
can be born from above. It may be that some to whom the 
Bible has become precious, will continue to study and revere 
its teaching after they have adopted theories of inspiration 
which undermine its authority and rob it of its claims to our 
confidence ; but what will be the effect of a general adoption 
of the belief, that it merely contains the thoughts and feelings - 
of good men, and is in no proper sense “the word of God,” or 
a revelation of his will as the law of life? Such a belief can- 
not be entertained without a total revolution in our views of 
the relation of the Bible to the development of spiritual life. 
We have spoken of Robertson as one of the signs of the 
times in theology, one of the indications of a tendency to 
greater latitude of speculation, and a bolder and more relent- 
less criticism; a tendency to give less weight to formal and 
rigid statements of doctrine, anda higher place to the convic- 
tions of the conscience. However it may be accounted for, 
this movement is sufficiently important to claim a candid, 
patient, and intelligent investigation. There must be some- 
thing in the present condition of theological science which has 
prepared the way for it. And as almost every heresy is an exag- 
gerated truth, that has not been duly recognized in the ortho- 
dox confessions of faith, there must be some element of truth in 
this movement to which it owes its strength. Is there nothing 
in dogmas based npon misconceptions of the figurative and 
poetic language of Scripture, in stereotyped platitudes and 
half-truths being taken for the whole truth, thus teaching for 
doctrines of revelation the commandments and opinions of 
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men, and in the want of a just recognition of the dignity of 
the individual conscience, from which this movement may be 
largely a reaction? One thing is certain: It cannot be put 
down merely by greater stringency in enforcing confessions of 
faith, or by dogmatic gnd intolerant denunciation. This 
would only strengthen it. Its errors must be calmly and 
fairly met by the force of truth. It will be well for the 
Church if she prove herself sufficiently liberal and discrimin- 
ating to recognize whatever truth the movement may con- 
tain, and the lessons it teaches, while holding fast with 
unabated confidence those great Scripture verities which have 
inspired her noblest achievements, and nerved the strength 
of the great “cloud of witnesses” who “through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” 


Arr. VII.—MILTON’S EARLY LIFE. 


GENIUS AND WORK. 


IT is a common error to make genius a sort of spontaneity, a 
perennial jet from Castalian fountains, rather than a Jacob’s 
well produced by labor. Milton’s life contradicts all such 
notions. Whatever other gifts he had, it is certain that of 
hard work took the lead. In his particular line he was the 
greatest applicant and hardest worked man in England. He 
studied himself blind at an early age. His whole history is a 
rebuke to those lazy dreamers who court genius in idleness. 
Work makes our great men, and idleness, in most cases, un- 
makes their children. Hence the rare propagation of distin- 
guished qualities. A Webster and Olay seldom arise from the 
same families in two successive generations. After one such 
production, nature, as if exhausted by the endeavor, sinks 
back into the tamest mediocrity. 


BIRTHPLACE. 

Milton had a very unpoetical birthplace. He first saw the 
light on Bread-street, in the heart of the London of 1608, 
(Dec. 9,) when that renowned city had less than 200,000 inhab- 
itants, about as large as New York was thirty years ago, when 
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Canal-street was its northern boundary. His exquisite paint- 
ings of country life were perhaps an offshoot of its contrast to 
his own dusty and fetid home, of which contrast he was made 
feelingly sensible by occasional rural excursions. As much as 
this he hints at in the following beautiful passage : 


“ As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth ‘issuing on a summer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound; 

If chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass, 
What pleasing seemed for her, now pleases more ; 
She most, and in her look seems all delight.” 


This sort of pleasure, like most of our city denizens, Milton 
had a higher appreciation of from its being only occasional, 
and so sweetly different from his ordinary experiences. We 
of the city enjoy as much perhaps from a month of rural life 
as countrymen all the year round, and being more condensed 
it makes a stronger impression, and leaves behind it more sa- 
lient points in the memory. No one expatiates so beautifully 
on the pleasures of early rising as Thomson, who was remark- 
able for his late hours in bed. 

Bread-street, in spite of its unpoetical name, was at the time 
the resort of poets; for the Mermaid Tavern, where Shaks- 
peare, Ben Jonson, and other literary celebrities held their 
convivial meetings, was located upon it, and not far from the 
house in which Milton was born. Shakspeare died when Mil- 
ton was seven years old, and Jonson when he was twenty-eight ; 
and how much acquaintance they may have had in his family, 
or whether any, we are not informed. If he shared at all in 
their inspirations, it was not from local contiguity, but from 
reading their works, which he early devoured, as also much of 
the extant English literature of that age. He was omnivorous 
in his reading appetite, as his works abundantly prove. 

The first distinct relic of Milton’s physique as a child is left 
us in the form of a portrait of him by a Dutch artist when he 
was ten years old. No one can gaze on this childish image 
without peculiar feelings. Its half moon frill around the 
neck, edged with lace and stiff with starch, its nicely fitting 
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jacket with bands, and its row of buttons down in front, and 
the general aspect, bespeak a child of genteel training and 
surroundings, one from a family of the écte in that age. The 
face is rather long for its width, the eyes large, clear, and 
expressive, and what is most remarkable of all, is the grave 
and serious mind which seems to be looking out upon one. 
Already great ideas had evidently begun to germinate in that 
childish mind. One in looking upon this young face feels 
the truth of what Milton says of himself: 


“When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 
All righteous things.” 


He seems to have come from his mother an anointed seer, 
and hence his early grasp upon all things above, beneath, 
around, and within, by which to instruct and elevate the com- 
ing ages. It may do to have one such child in a thousand 
years ; but that the race would be benefited by having such the 
general type of childhood, we should be slow to believe. 
Lambs frisk and leap, and why should not children ? 

The events whose inspiration he had begun to feel at: this 
early age were by no means insignificant. One of them was 
the first publication of our common version of the Bible, which 
took place when he was three years old, so that his earliest 
reading must have been in this version. And as much learned 
controversy on the merit of different versions followed its pub- 
lication, it is to be presumed that the subject must have had 
place among his first reading recollections, and imparted to 
him the inspiration of which he speaks, as from 


“Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


On his fourth year died the eldest son of James I., thus in- 
troducing into the direct line of succession the unfortunate 
Charles, who lost his head ; while in his fifth year Bartholomew 
Legate was burned at Smithfield for Arianism, an event which 
may be supposed to have had a strong influence upon a child’s 
mind, and producing in him, perhaps, that repugnance which 
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he ever manifested to all persecution, or distraints upon liberty 
and conscience. On his seventh, Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
court favorite, was tried for the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, and was disgraced; while first Villiers, and afterward 
the celebrated Buckingham, became premier, involving great 
political changes. In his eighth year occurred the quarrel be- 
tween the king and the Scotch Kirk, from an attempt to im- 
pose bishops on the latter, attended by most exciting debates, 
which seem to have inspired Milton with a peculiar abhor- 
rence of prelatical power. Sir Walter Raleigh was executed 
when he was ten, as an act of concession to the Spanish Court ; 
and the same year the Synod of Dort assembled to balance 
accounts between Calvinism and Arminianism. Milton no 
doubt gave his early and earnest thoughts to these religious 
divergencies, and has embodied his conclusion in various 
passages. 

“Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell; 

x * * * * 
. hor can justly accuse 

Their Maker, or their making, or their fate; 

As if predestinaticn overruled 

Their will, disposed by absolute decree, 

Or high foreknowledge ; they themselves decreed 

‘Their own revolt.” 

“God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 

He left it in thy power; ordained thy will 

By nature free, not overruled by fate 

Inextricable, or strict necessity : 

Our voluntary service he requires, 

Not necessitated.” 

The intuitions of the poet relieved the Calvinic and Armin- 
ian controversy of its subtleties and intricacies, and set the sub- 
ject before us in a light to command the convictions of all 
ages. God made men free, men made themselves wicked, is a 
conclusion to which Solomon came three thousand years ago: 
“God made man upright, but he hath sought out many in- 

- ventions.” 


FITTING FOR COLLEGE. 


From his tenth year onward Milton was in the full career 
of the immortality which labor and learning are able to im- 
part. His father designing him for the Church, and being in 
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no great sympathy with King James and his bishops, put his 
son under the tuition of one Thomas Young, a bluff honest 
Scotchman, who had been driven from his country by the 
king’s coercive measures. Thus the poet was nourished at the 
breasts of Dissent and Puritanism; nor to the day of his death 
did he prove untrue to his training. _Young was a man of 
learning, and earned for himself the warmest eulogiums of his 
pupil, who speaks of “the incredible and singular gratitude 
which he owed him ;” and adds, in a Latin poem full of classic 
allusions, “you are dear to me as Socrates to Alcibiades, 
Aristotle to Alexander, and as Phoenix and Chiron were to 
Achilles.” Such allusions in our age would be deemed pedan- 
tic, but they accorded to the times of Milton. “I have 
explored,” he says, “the recesses of the Muses, and beheld the 
sacred green spots of the cleft summit of Parnassus, and quaffed 
the Pierian cups, and, Clio favoring me, thrice sprinkled my 
youthful mouth with Castalian wine,” which means, in our di- 
rect way of speaking, that under Young’s tuition he had gone 
deep into Latin and Greek if not into Hebrew, and had begun 
to think, feel, and perhaps write as a poet. 

How hard he worked at this early period may be seen from 
what he says of himself: “ My father destined me while yet a 
little boy for the study of humane letters, which I seized with 

» such eagerness, that from the twelfth year of my age I 
scarcely ever went from my lessons to bed before midnight ; 
which, indeed, was the first cause of injury to my eyes, to 
whose natural weakness there were also added frequent head- 
aches. All which not a little retarding my impetuosity in 
learning, he caused me to be daily instructed both at the 
grammar-school and under other masters at home ; and then, 
when I had acquired various tongues, and also some not 
insignificant taste of the sweetness of philosophy, he sent me 
to Cambridge, one of our national universities.” The ambition 
of the elder Milton, like that of too many other parents, must 
have got the better of his judgment, for instead of restraining 
the dangerous ardor of his son, he rather stimulated it, and 
gave orders to “the maid-servant to sit up for John” till he 
wished to retire. This was stimulating a free horse to his 

- death, and the poor son run himself into blindness before half 
his race was accomplished. 
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The grammar-school of which Milton speaks in the foregoing 
extract was that of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and was 
at the time taught by the Gills, father and son, men of critical 
learning and considerable celebrity as authors. By a bandy- 
ing of epithets between this and St. Anthony’s school the boys 
in the latter were called “St. Anthony’s pigs,” while Milton 
and his school-fellows were familiarly known as “St. Paul’s 
pigeons,” a species of nicknaming not infrequent among our 
Saxon ancestors. The younger Gill divided his devotion 
between his cups and his books, and was about equally 
celebrated for hard study and hard drinking. This is rather a 
rare combination of qualities. It is nevertheless true that the 
young man, though troublesome to his father and an annoy- 
ance to his friends, had yet much solid learning ; and Milton for 
many years continued his correspondence with the Gills, and 
accorded them much consideration. 

What his precise curriculum of studies was at St. Paul’s we 
are not told; but from an address to his father we gather that 
it must have included not only Latin and Greek, but some 
attention to Hebrew and the languages of Continental Europe. 
Speaking to his father he says: “When at your expense I had 
obtained access to the eloquence of the tongue of Romulus, 
and to the delights of Latium, and the great words, becoming 
the mouth of Jove, uttered by the magniloquent Greeks, you 
then advised me to add the flowers which are the pride of 
Gaul, and the speech which the new Italian, attesting the 
barbarian inroads by his diction, pours forth from his 
degenerate mouth, and the mysteries which are spoken by the 
prophet of Palestine.” His indefatigable nocturnal as well as 
daily studies, not only in school but under private tutors 
at home, made him, by the time he was fifteen years old, when 
he closed his academical course and entered college, a great 
proficient in various learning, and placed him far in advance 
of his fellow freshmen in the university. Indeed, he did not 
. confine himself to books, but practiced music, for which he was 
an adept, and dipped into everything “to learn and know,” 
as he says, “and thence to do what might be public good.” 
Knowing, certainly, if not doing, was the passion of his life. 
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HIS CAMBRIDGE LIFE, 


Milton was admitted to Christ’s College 12th of February, 
1624, when he found himself surrounded with rollicking stu- 
dents, many of whom spent more time in sport and revelries than 
at their books. They were accustomed to speak of the three 
taverns of the town as “the best tutors,” and when one 
of these taverns, “ The Miter,” fell, a fellow composed the 
following ditty on its rebuilding, which was said and sung with 
infinite sport : 

“Then drink sack, Sam, and cheer thy heart; 
Be not dismay’d at all; 

For we will drink it up again. 
Though we do catch a fall. 


“We'll be thy workmen day and night 
In spite of bugbear proctors ; 
Before, we drunk as freshmen all, 
But now we'll drink like doctors.” 


In this jolly life the students were not alone, but in their 


own circles the doctors and learned professors had their part. 
Smoking was almost universal, which seems the more remark- 
able, since the practice had been introduced into England only 
a few years previous by Sir Walter Raleigh, and so much dis- 
gust did it excite in court circles that even King James 
himself wrote a scathing book against it, and did what he 
could, by influence and authority, to put it down. The nar- 
cotic pipe proved more than a match for kingly power, and 
smoking made such rapid progress that in a single genera- 
tion it had become universal, especially among men of leisure 
and studious habits. The Indian weed, with all its disgusting 
properties, has an occult influence on the human nerves which 
it is difficult to explain. 

Drinking and smoking among the students were attended 
by other irregularities, which made discipline difficult and in 
some cases impossible, Instead of keeping themselves to the 
prescribed academic costume, they put on all manner of fan- 
tastic dresses, “new-fashioned gowns of any color whatsoever, 
blue or green, or red or mixed, without any uniformity except 
in hanging-sleeves; and their other garments light and gay, 
some with boots and spurs, others with stockings of diverse 
colors reversed one upon another, and round rusty caps.” 
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Priests and undergraduates “had fair roses upon the shoe, 
long frizzled hair upon the head, broad-spread bands upon 
the shoulders, and long merchants’ ruffs about the neck, with 
fair feminine cuffs at the wrist.” All these fantasies were 
mere matters of fun and frolic. Some added the grave dere- 
liction of “nicknaming and scoffing at religion,” and assert- 
ing “debauched and atheistical principles.” They absented 
themselves from prayers, converted fast-days into occasions 
for feasting and drunkenness, and sacrificed more to Venus 
than to Minerva. This was a remarkable state of things at a 
seat of learning containing such men as Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
and some of the most renowned Puritan scholars and diwines. 

The authorities expressly decreed that “no woman, of what- 
ever age or condition, dare, either by herself, or, being sent 
for, be permitted by others in any college, to make any one’s 
bed in private chambers; or to go to the hall, or kitchen, or 
buttery; to carry any one’s commons, bread or beer, to any 
scholar’s chamber, within the limits of the college, unless she 
were sent for to nurse some infirm sick person ;” “that young 
maids should not be permitted, upon any pretext whatsoever, 
to go to students’ chambers,” The rogues were like uneasy 
swine, constantly contriving how they might break these 
inclosures of authority, subjecting king and Parliament to 
new devices “to bring home that long-banished pilgrim dis- 
cipline,” to use the words of the king himself, who secmed 
more solicitous about keeping the conduct of others right 
than his own. But in the midst of these disciplinary meas- 
ures, news reaches college that the king is dead, and that 
his son Charles has succeeded to the throne. And a few 
weeks later, the well-dissembled mourning was changed to 
conviviality by tidings that Charles had by proxy married 
Mary, a French princess, meeting her as his wife first at Dover, 
kisses her and inspects her feet, to see that ber shoes did not 
make her seem taller than she really was: whereupon some 
college wag wrote, 


* All places in this castle envy this, 
Where Charles and Mary shared a royal kiss.” 


The bride was described as “nimble and quick, black-eyed, 
brown-haired, in a word, a brave lady,” 
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In the midst of all these scenes Milton though little over 
fifteen years of age, was more than ever buried in his books, 
and “it was usual for him to sit in his study till midnight,” 
and by “his indefatigable efforts he profited exceedingly.” 
Genius, wit, and labor all concurred in his case to bring to 
pass those results which have made him a prodigy of talent 
and attainment to all ages. Two causes were working around 
him, however, to which at the time he paid little attention, 
to undermine the throne of the Stuarts and bring on the rev- 
olution : one was cavalier voluptuousness and oppression, and 
the other Puritan austerity and love of liberty. Cromwell’s 
tutor*was then at Cambridge, and Milton himself afterward 
became his secretary. Our student was too much absorbed in 
his books to prognosticate these events, conversing more with 
the ancient dead than with living actors, and enjoying the 
“sweetness of philosophy” more than the pleasures around 
him or the anticipations of power. 

In the absence of railroads, telegraphs, and daily news- 
papers, Joseph Meade, one of the senior fellows and a genial 
man, was newser for the college, keeping a record of events 
transmitted to him from various sources, in which among other 
singularities is the following from London market: “A cod- 
fish in whose maw, when it was opened in the fish-market, 
there was found a book in decimo-sexto of the bigger size, to- 
gether with two pieces of sailcloth. The book on being dried 
was found to contain three religious treatises bound together,” 
one of which was entitled a “ Mirror or glass to know thyself; ” 
by John Frith, the same who was associated with Tyndale in 
the translation of the Bible, and who suffered martyrdom 
under Henry VIII. in 1533. The book was written in the 
Tower, at London, a year previous to and as a sort of prepara- 
tion for his own anticipated martyrdom. That a fish should 
bring from the deep sea such a message for England, was well 
calculated to make “the graver sort” feel that it was a voice 
from God, and “the three treatises were printed in London 
the following year, under the title of ‘ Vox Piscis,’ ‘The Voice 
of the Fish.’ ” 

Lord Bacon died in 1625, when Milton was eighteen years 
of age, and we cannot wonder at his interest in philosophy 
with access to the works of such a writer, though it was a 
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branch of learning then in a transition state, the Aristotelian 
philosophy being still in vogue, but suffering many inroads 
from the inductive method. Newton was not yet born, and 
the mathematics at Cambridge had not acquired the pre- 
eminence they reached in later ages. Still Milton had a true 
idea of the Copernican system, and hence he sung, 


“ What if the sun 
Be center to the world; and other stars, 
By his attractive virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds? 
Their wand’ring course, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progressive, retrograde, or standing still, 
In six thou seest; and what if seventh to these 
The planet earth, so steadfast though she seem, 
Insensibly three different motions move ?” 


One thing is certain, Milton’s learning, however advanced, 
or from whatever source derived, was touched with Prome- 
thean fire, took on all beautiful forms of thought, and became 
both the nurse and the offspring of his genius. The metrical 
current of his prolific mind had already begun to flow, and his 
friends were apprehensive that his health and life might give 
way under the enormous pressure of his studies and his aspira- 
tions. One of them wrote him in Greek to check his ardor, 
and said to him among other things, “Why do you despise 
the gifts of nature? why do you persist inexcusably in tying 
yourself night and day to your books? Live, laugh, enjoy 
your youth and the present hour. In all things else your in- 
ferior, I both think myself and am superior to you in this— 
that I know a moderation in my labors.” 

Milton answered in Latin while he was enjoying a vacation 
at his father’s in London, assuring his friend that he was 
having “the most agreeable relaxation.” “When I am 
wearied,” he adds, “the pomp of the winding theater takes me 
hence ;” and he describes the acting of some of Shakspeare’s 
plays, and comes to the grave conclusion that British ladies 
were superior to those of ancient Greece, or Rome, or Troy, 
or Egypt, or Persia, a very natural prejudice of all lads 
and lasses, we believe, in favor of their own countrymen and 
women. He adds in conclusion, “ It is fixed that I go back to 
the rushy marshes of Cam, and once more approach the mur- 
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mur of the hoarse-murmuring school.” In another part of this 
letter he says, “ At present it is no part of my care to revisit 
the reedy Cam; nor does the love of my forbidden rooms yet 
cause me grief. Nor do naked fields please me, where soft 
shades are not to be had.” These passages indicate dislike to 
Cambridge and its scenery, which has led some to suppose 
that Milton was not popular there, and that it was only after 
urgency that he was induced to return. But the truth is, 
after staying seven years in the place, he had a pressing invi- 
tation, from his college to remain still longer, and the highest 
encomiums were pronounced on his scholarship. 

During this vacation in 1626, six years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth, he wrote the following on the 
death of an infant: 


‘“‘O fairest flower, no sooner blown than blasted! 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly ; 

Summer’s chief honor, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak winter’s force that made thy blossom dry; 
For he being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 

But killed, alas! and then bewailed his fatal bliss.” 


Milton received his first degree in 1628, when he was 
twenty, and his second in 1632, when he was in his twenty- 
fourth year. Between these periods he had written several 
pieces of poetry, and had a pretty sharp contest with a rever- 
end prelate who charged him with inconsistency for knowing 
so much about theaters and yet professing to be a puritan. 
It seems that this charge grew out of the ridicule which Mil- 
ton had bestowed on certain theatricals in which the reverend 
gentleman had been concerned in college. Milton caustically 
replied: “ Your divines have been seen upon the stage writh- 
ing and unbowing their clergy limbs to all the antic and dis- 
honest gestures of buffoons and bawds, prostituting the shame 
of that ministry they had or were nigh having, to the eyes of 
courtiers and court-ladies with their gowns and mademoiselles. 
There, while they acted and overacted, among other young 
scholars, I was a spectator; they thought themselves gallant 
men, but I thought them fools ; they made sport, and I laughed ; 
they mispronounced, and I misliked; and to make up the 
Atticism, they were out, and I hissed.” 
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These theatricals appear, some of them, to have been enacted 
in honor of a visit from the king and queen, Charles and 
Mary, whose unpopularity was already beginning to appear. 
Among the regulations for the reception, it was decreed by the 
college authorities “that no tobacco be taken in the hall nor 
anywhere else publicly,” which further shows the prevalence 
of the weed at that time, and that it had not yet become agree- 
able to the Stuart dynasty. Milton seems to have behaved 
himself respectfully to their majesties, though he was by no 
means a favorer of their despotisms either in State or Church. 
He subscribed to the Creed so far as to get his diplomas, but 
was no doubt deterred from entering the ministry under the 
spiritual tyranny exercised by Laud, and from a disgust at the 
whole order of Church ideas and usages. He hated prelacy as 
much as he loved liberty and republicanism, 


RETIRES TO HIS FATHER’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


At the time of his leaving Cambridge his father had left 
London, and become a resident of the little country village of 
Horton, about seventeen miles west of London, where he re- 
mained five years engaged in the further prosecution of his 
studies, and writing some of his earlier poetry. 

A short time previous to this his likeness was taken. “In 
stature,” he says of himself, “I confess I am not tall, but 
still what is nearer to middle height than to little; and 
what if I were little, of which stature have often been very 
great men both in peace and war, though why should that be 
called little which is great enough for virtue?” His contempo- 
raries say of him that he was a little under the middle height, 
had light brown hair, his complexion exceedingly fair, his face 
oval, and his eyes a dark gray. The white and red were so 
delicately blended in his face that he was called “ the lady” in 
college, this feminine appearance being increased by “the light 
brown hair falling to his ruff on both sides of his oval face, 
and his slender and elegant rather than massive form.” “ His 
deportment was affable, his gait erect and manly, bespeaking 
courage and undauntedness.” He had a sonorous voice, del- 
icate and tunable, and pitched rather for tenor than bass in 
singing. He gave himself to manly exercises, especially fenc- 
ing, in which he was an adept, though in purity of character 
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he was even more virgin-like than in his personal appear- 
ance. Seriousness was the pervading tone of his mind; and 
he himself says, “ in’ festivities and jests I acknowledge my 
faculty to be very slight.” 

Milton may have been modest, but his modesty had in it a 
vast amount of self-asserting power. He was fully conscious 
of his own abilities, or of their superiority to the ordinary run 
of mankind, and hence the assurance with which he spoke, 
years before Paradise Lost was written, of his “doing some- 
thing that his country would not be willing to let die.” His 
was the self-assurance of a conscious unflinching virtue. It 
goes along with that “moral austerity of character which has 
been alleged to be discernible in him even in his youth, rather 
than with that temperament of various sensibility which is, 
according to the general theory, regarded as characteristic of 
the poet.” Milton was as far as possible from all such varia- 
tions. His self-esteem was not of a kind to need the praises 
of others to sustain it. It did not succumb to the illimitable 
obloquy of his closing career, when the Cromwell Common- 
wealth was dead, the Puritans were in disgrace, the cause with 
which he was identified had failed, and he was a poor blind 
old man hiding himself in the byways of London from the 
myrmidons of power, and eking ont a neglected life by means 
of the small pittance secured by school-keeping. Under these 
adverse circumstances it was that he achieved the great pur- 
pose of his life—Paradise Lost. Like John Wesley, he was 
too self-asserting to be happy in domestic life, and hence his 
separation from his wife, and the state of subordination in 
which he kept his daughters. He was too strong in himself 
and in his great mission to lean upon others, or make others 
happy in leaning upon him. As a controversialist he was as 
keen in satire as he was overwhelming in argument. 

These thoughts go beyond the design of our present paper, 
however, as we are concerned only with his youth, in which 
we find the abundant seeding of what he became in his old - 
age. His five years at Horton were devoted to communing 
with books and with nature. His profession was that of liter- 
ature. Here he wrote his L’Allegro, his I] Penseroso, his 
Comus, and other large pieces, which have secured a perma- 
nent place in English literature. The first was given to sport . 
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and laughter, the second to melancholy ; the Comus was acted 
in his neighborhood in a masque, and the lesser pieces were 
addressed to the nightingale, or writtén in reference to various 
subjects in which he had a passing interest. 

His first published piece was a little epitaph on Shakspeare, 
which was inserted in earlier editions of that renowned poet. 


“Thy easy numbers flow ; and that each heart 
Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And, so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings, for Such a tomb, would wish to die.” 


His aspirations toward the invisible and eternal he thus sets 
forth in one of his early pieces : 


“Such where the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven’s door 
Look in, and see each blissful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie, 
Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To touch the golden wires.” 


In this frame of mind it was, especially as assisted by the 
revelations of God’s word, that he came to feel that beings in 
heaven and beings in hell were great realities, and that their 
mighty deeds were passing before him and calling for a record 
from his historic pen. At twenty-three we find him writing 
thus thoughtfully of himself: 


“How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom show’th, 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely happy spirits endu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven; 
All is, if I have grace'to use it so, 

As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


By leave from his father and a due supply of money, (Milton 
had yet earned nothing in life to subsist upon,) he set out with 
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one servant on his continental journey. This was in 1638, 
when he was thirty years old. He spent some time in Paris, 
which he did not like, 4nd then moved on by slow stages to 
Marseilles, and arriving at Florence, he remained two months 
enjoying the beautiful climate and scenery of Italy, and hold- 
ing converse with Galileo and other celebrities. To this great 
man, whom the pope imprisoned for his invention of the tel- 
escope, he thus alludes: 
“The broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 

At evening from the top of Fesola, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry néw lands, 

Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


Milton no doubt had a peep at the moon through Galileo’s 
telescope, and describes what he saw. The umbrageous sur- 
roundings of Florence no doubt supplies the following allusion : 


“On the beach 
, On that inflamed sea he stood, and called 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High-overarched embower.” 


In a letter written at Florence he thus alludes to his interest 
in the place and in Italian literature: “I certainly, who have 
not wet merely the tips of my lips with both these tongues, 
(Greek and Latin,) but have, as much as any, to the full allow- 
ance of my years, drained their deeper draughts, can yet 
sometimes willingly and eagerly go for a feast to that Dante 
of yours, and to Petrarch and a good few more; nor has the 
Attic Athens itself, with its pellucid Iissus, nor that old 
Rome with its banks of the Tiber, been able so to hold me 
but that I love often to visit your Arno and these hills of 
Faesule.” At Rome he also remained two months, and then 
he made his way home through Switzerland, having been 
absent thirteen months. And in conclusion he adds a 
testimony showing the strength of his character and the purity 
of his life: “I again take God to witness, that in all the 
places where so many things are considered lawful,’ I lived 
sound and untouched from all profligacy and vice, having this 
thought perpetually with me: though I may escape the — 
of men, I certainly could not the eyes of God.” 
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On his return home he embarked in the controversies of the 
revolution, became Cromwell’s secretary, and for twenty years 
he had little leisure for those quiet literary pursuits to which 
he had devoted his life. No country in the world owes so 
much to Milton’s defense of the freedom of the press and the 


cause of liberty as America. 





Arr. VIII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


PROTESTANTISM. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPORTANT PROCEEDINGS OF THE Con- 
VOCATION OF CANTERBURY—THE RiTUv- 
ALISTIC CONTROVERSY—THE COLENSO 
CasE— APPOINTMENT OF SUFFRAGAN 
Bisuops.—The Convocation of Canter- 
bury had on the 26th of June a highly 
important discussion on the Romanizing 
innovations in the worship of the Church 
of England. It will be remembered that 
some time ago the subject was sent to 
the House of Bishops by a representa- 
tion from the Lower House, suggesting 
the danger to be apprehended from an 
excess of ritualism, while on the other 
hand any change in the prayer book 
was deprecated. The bishops, in return, 
desired the Lower House to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry. The request was 


complied with, and it was the report of | 
| firmness and devotion of Bishop Gray, 


this committee (Dr. Goodwin, Dean of 


Ely, being chairman) which called forth | 


the discussion on the 26th of July. On | 
| of the bishops (those of London and St. 


the whole, the ritualists were satisfied 
with the report. The report gave a his- 
tory of the ritualistic usages which the 
party tries to introduce, and deprecates 
any attempt at a judicial settlement of 
the question of ritualism, urging moder- 
ation on both sides. A zealous Low 
Churchman, Lord Arthur Hervey, re- 
garded this report as entirely unsatis- 
factory, and moved, as an amendment, to 
take steps for determining authoritatively 
the legality or illegality of altar lights, 
incense, and wafer bread. High Chureh- 
men and Broad Churchmen combined 
for defeating this amendment, the latter 
taking the ground that no party should 
be driven out of the Church, but that 
on the contrary the gates of the Church 


should be thrown open so widely as to | 








allow all the Dissenters to enter. The 
High Churchmen, oy the other hand, are 
anxious that no one adhering to High- 
Church principles be harmed, and one 
of their speakers significantly stated 
that perhaps the practices which had 
caused so much anxiety might be found 
to be a link to the unity with other 
Christian Churches, (the Greek and the 
Roman Catholic.) The result of this 
discussion was the rejection of the 
amendment, and the adoption of the 
report by a vote of 38 to 9. 

Tne House of Bishops again debated 
on the Colenso case. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury announced that a letter 
had been received from the secretary of 
the House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church of America, stating that it had 
come to the knowledge of the bishops 


| that the Convocation of Canterbury had 


passed a resolution approving of the 


the Metropolitan of South Africa, in his 
proceedings against Dr. Colenso. Some 


David's) did not know what “the Ameri- 
can bishops were talking about,” as 
they had not been present when the 
resolution, referred to in the American 
address, was passed. Great satisfaction 
was, however, expressed on all sides 
with the increasiing intercourse between 
the two branches of the Anglican 
Chureh, and a committee of seven 
bishops was appointed to prepare an 
address to the American bishops. The 
Bishop of Oxford then proposed to 
answer the question submitted to the 
Fnglish bishops by the diocese of Natal. 
The Bishop of Oxford moved that. the 
bishops answer that question to the 
effect that the Church of England did 
not hold communion with the Bishop of 
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Natal, and that it did hold communion 
with the orthodox bishops of South 
Africa. A majority of bishops, how- 
ever, were opposed to committing them- 
selves on the first part of this resolu- 
tion, and by five against four votes 
adopted an amendment, declaring that 
they held communion with the Bishop 
of Capetown and those bishops who 
with him declared Dr. Colenso to be 
épso facto excommunicated. The Lower 
House gave to this amendment a unan- 
imous consent. In reply to the ques- 
tion from the Bishop of Capetown, 
“Whether the acceptance of a new 
bishop on our part, while Dr. Colenso 
still retains the letters patent of the 
Crown, will in any way separate us 
from the Mother Chyrch,” the Bishop of 
Oxford proposed the following dec- 
laration : 

That as it has been decided on appeal 
to the highest judicial court in this king- 
dom, on the une hand, that the Church 
in the province of Natal, in communion 
with the United Church of England and 
Ireland, is in the eye of the law a mere 
voluntary association ; and, on the other 
hand, as the letters patent do not profess 
to confer spiritual power, and have been 


declared by the court to fe jad no epis- 


copal jurisdiction ; it is the ju ent of 
this House that the acceptance of a new 
bishop does not impair the connection 
or alter the relations existing between 
the members of the Church in the prov- 
ince of Natal and the Church of En- 
gland, provided: 1. That the bishop be 
canonically consecrated according to the 
use of the Church of England. 2. That 
there be no invasion of the title of the 
Bishop of Natal conveyed by her 
Majesty’s letters patent. 


As regards the measures to be taken 
to secure the appointment of a new 
bishop, the bishop proposed that the 
House of Bishops should recommend: 


1. That an instrument should be pre- 
pared declaratory of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of South Africa, 
which every priest and deacon appointed 
to any office should be required to 
subscribe. 2. That a godly and well- 
learned man should be chosen, with the 
consent of the communicants of the 
Church, to be the poe 3. That the 

rson so selected should be presented 
‘or consecration either to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or to the bishops of the 
Church in South Africa, as might be 
hereafter deemed most advisable. 


The Bishops of London, St. Davids, 
and others, declared themselves opposed 
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to the appointment of a second bishop; 
but after being submitted to some verbal 
alterations, the first resolution of the 
Bishop of Oxford was carried by 6 to 4. 
The second resolution was also agreed 
to. The Lower House assented to both 
resolutions. 

In addition to the discussion on the 
ritualistic innovations and the case of 
Bishop Colenso, several other important 
subjects claimed the attention of the Con- 
vocation. For the first time the House 
of Bishops took decided steps for an 
increase of the number of bishops. The 
Bishop of Oxford presertted the unan- 
imous request of a committee appointed 
to consider “as to the best mode of 
providing assistance for bishops in the 
event of illness, or old age, or the like, 
rendering them unable to discharge the 
duties of their office, and needing some 
assistance in the performance of the 
same.” The committee considered the 
appointment of coadjutor bishops, cum 
successione, would be unadvisable, being 
not suited to the Church of England, 
But, on the other hand, they considered 
it very desirable to bring into active 
operation the act of Henry VIIL, which 
empowers the nomination of suffragan 
bishops to different posts in England, 
who might render every assistance that 
might be required. The committee were 
of opinion that in most cases the ex- 
pense of those suffragan bishops could 
be met by their holding important posts, 
such as deaneries and canonries, in con- 
nection with the Church. Any legisla- 
tion for the settlement by law of any 
expense upon those bishops to whom 
the assistance was rendered, was deemed 
inexpedient. The committee also recom- 
mended that an attempt should be made, 
through the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to sweep away any difficulties which have 
existed in regard to the matter. As 
regards the appointment of suffragan 
bishops, the bishop is to nominate two, 
and the Crown to select one of these. 
On motion of the Bishop of Oxford, sec- 
onded by the Bishop of London, the 
report of the committee was adopted. 
The High Church organs, in England 
and America regard this as probably the 
most important thing yet done by Con- 
vocation since its revival. 


FRANCE. 
THE RATIONALISTIC CONTROVERSY.— 
While there can be hardly a doubt that, 
on the whole, the evangelical school is in 
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the ascendancy in the Reformed State 
Chureh of France, the Rationalists con- 
tinue to have full sway in the South, 
and they seem to grow bolder the more 
clearly it appears that they are in a 
minority. They made a bold manifesta- 
tion at a conference held at Nimes in 
June, and attended by twenty-nine mem- 
bers, pastors and elders. The subject 
proposed for discussion in this assembly 
was expressed in the following words: 
“What is the testimony of the New 
Testament relative to the historical 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
and what is the témportance of this fact 
to the religious life of the Church?” M. 
Grotz, one of the pastors of Nimes, had 
been appointed to make a report on the 
subject of this question. He took the 
ground: 
Christ was not at all proved by the evi- 
dence of the Gospels and the Ppistles. 
2. That it is a mere historical problem, 


ways. 3. That the early Christians 
accepted as a corporeal or material res- 
urrection what was but a mere vision, | 
a@ fancied or imaginary resurrection. 
4. That this fact is insignificant after 
all, and in no way concerns the founda- 
tions of the faith, or the conditions of 
salvation. Of the members of the con- 
ference twenty-six, more or less, ex- 
plicitly adhered to the views of M. 
Grotz, and only three protested against 
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1. That the resurrection of | 





them. It is generally believed in the | 
French Reformed Church, that occur- 
rences like the conference at Nimes will | 
hasten the moment of a full and final | 
separation of the two parties. 

A clear proof of the relative strength | 
of the two parties in the Reformed | 
Church of France, was recently given | 
by the election of a new Professor , 
of Church History of the Faculty of | 
Protestant Theology at Montauban. | 
This election is made by the whole of’ 
the consistories of the Church. It 
appears that the candidate of the 
evangelical (orthodox) party, Bonifas, 
who is near relative of Guizot, received | 
the vote of 87 consistories; while the 
two candidates of the liberal party, Goy 
and Vignié, received together only 35 
votes, (Goy 33 and Vignié 2.) Counting 
the votes, of the ministers and elders 
forming the consistories, Bonifas received 
894, Goy 454, and Vignié 91 votes. 
This clearly shows that the evangelical 
Church is largely in the ascendancy in 
the consistories. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


INTERCOMMUNION BETWEEN THE SCAN- 
DINAVIAN AND ANGLICAN CHURCHES.— 
The High Church party of the Angli- 
can Churches, both in England and 
the United States, have long been de- 
sirous to promote intercommunion with 
the Scandinavian, and in particular the 
Swedish Church. These efforts have, 
at length, met with a response. In 
July 1866, the Archbishop of Upsala, 
the head of the Swedish Church, together 
with three bishops, took an active part 
in the dedication of an Anglican chapel 
in Stockholm, which was performed by 
the Bishop of Illinois, assisted by four 
English clergymen. After the creed had 
been read in English, the Archbishop 
rose, and repeated the same translated 
into Swedish. The Nicene Creed was 
repeated at the same time in both lan- 
guages by all persons present, each in 


which may be solved in two opposite | on Ag De give Sraapmpeorsnas Ay-woed 


ing in Swedish. After a sermon from 
the Bishop of Illinois, Archbishop Reu- 
berdahle assumed his full episcopal 
vestments, came before the altar, and 
delivered to the congregation a short 
address in Swedish. Kneeling before 
the altar he offered up a prayer, and 
pronounced the final benediction over 
the congregation. The High-Church 
party in the Anglican Church regard 
this act as a formal renewal of an 
actual - communion between the two 
Churches. 

As another important step in the same 
direction, the same party regards an 
invitation extended to the Bishop of 
Illinois, to take part, together with a 
Scottish bishop, in the consecration of a 
bishop for Iceland. They consider this 
as the expression of a desire on the 
part of the Icelanders to receive the 
apostolic succession by an undoubted 
title from “the Anglican branch of the 
Church Catholic.” They perceive signifi- 
cant foreshadowings of the same spirit 
in Denmark, and hope that from these 
it may be communicated to Lutieran 
Germany. 


Foreign Mission Societies.—It is only 
a few years that any of the Scandinay- 
ian countries has had its own foreign 
mission, but at present they are mak- 
ing great efforts to make up for past 
delinquencies, and to emulate the soci- 
eties of other Protestant countries. 
Denmark has a flourishing missionary 
society, which has now a mission of their 
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own in their old mission-field, South 
India. Their missionary at Bethany or 
Putabaukam sustains an orphanage, 
with forty children, and his congregation 
consists of several native and adult 
Christians. The last autumn the mis- 
sionary college at Copenhagen sent 
out the first two of its pupils to India. 
They are not yet ordained, but are to 
finish their missionary education in 
India. A third missionary will now 
be sent out and act as a lay brother, 
taking charge of the temporal concerns 
of the station. The receipts of the 
Danish Missionary Society for the last 
year amounted to about four thousand 
dollars, 

A second missionary society of Den- 
mark, the “ Dano-Greek Missionary Soci- 
ety,” owes its origin to certain peculiar 
views of the founder, the Rev. Mr. J. 
V. Block. Mr. Block, one of the ablest 
ministers of the theological school of 
Grundvig, four years ago formed a plan 
of a united Scandinavian and Greek 
mission among the Mohammedans. Fol- 
lowing the allegorical interpretation of 
the Rev. Mr. Grundvig of the seven 
letters in the Apocalypse, that the seven 
congregations represent seven great 
national congregations, believing that 
the sixth congregation is the Scandi- 
navian national congregation, and the 
seventh a congregation that is to be 
formed from among Mohammedans, he 
felt himself called to go out as mission- 
ary to the Turks, and wished to under- 
take this mission jointly with the Greek 
Chureh. The Danish Missionary Society, 
to which he first addressed himself, 
refused to employ him, partly on account 
of his peculiar views, and partly because | 
the mission to East India required all | 
its resources. When Prince George of 
Denmark was elected king’ of Greece, } 
Mr. Block established a Dano-Greelk | 
missionary society. Recently he has 
secured the support of the Moslem Mis- 
sionary Society, which will co-operate 
with the Dano-Greek Missionary Society, 
sending him as missionary among the 
Turks, 

The misssionary society of the Swed- 
ish Church has established its first mis- 
sion among the Galla tribes of Africa. | 
The first three missionaries left for this 
field a few months ago. This is the 
first Protestant mission among the. 
Gallas, a tribe who call themselves 
Christians, but they are Christians of 
the Abyssinian stamp. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


RUSSIA. 

Tue UNITED GREEKS IN POLAND.— 
The Russian government continues to 
make the most strenuous efforts to sep- 
arate the remainder of the United Greek 
Church from the Church of Rome, and 
to reunite it with the State Church of 
Russia. In Russia Proper its endeav- 
ors have been almost fully successful. 
In the kingdom of Poland the United 
Greek Church still numbers about 222,- 
000 souls (in 1840, 235,966) who belong 
to the diocese of Kholm. Nearly all 
of them (213,564) live in the govern- 
ment (province) of Lublin, which has at 
present an aggregate population of 
1,008,359 souls; of whom, according to 
Russian geographers, 403,687 are of 
Polish ,and 457,098 of Russian (Ruthe- 
nian) ‘nationality. This country was 
formerly part of a Russian principality, 
and in the fourteenth century, together 
with other Russian possessions, united 
with Poland. The Poles made a vigor- 
ous propaganda in behalf both of their 
nationality and of the Catholic Church, 
and with considerable success. At 
present the Poles constitute about one 
half of the population. Of the Russians 
one half have been fully incorporated 
with the Latin Church, while the other 
half belong to the United Greek Church, 
which also recognizes the supremacy of 
the pope, and only differs from the Latin 
Church in a few usages, which the pope 
has allowed them to retain. The or 
thodox (non-united) Greek Church has in 
the government of Lublia only a popu- 
lation of 6,642 souls. The Russians 
charge the Polish nobility with a design 
to undermine the existence of the United 
Greek Church, in order to amalgamate 
the population more thoroughly with 
the Poles. At an inspection of the 
United Greek Churches in 1863, it is 
stated that of the total number of 381 
churches, 201 were in ruins. Of edu- 
cational institutions only one seminary 
at Kholm was left. The Russian gov- 


| ernment had both a political and relig- 


ous interest in gaining the confidence of 
the United Greek population, in order to 
recover them as much as possible both 
for the Greek Church and for the Rus- 
sian nationality. In July, 1864, the 
patronage of Roman Catholics over 
United Greek parishes was prohibited, 
and to the latter the right of self-gov- 
ernment accorded, At the same time 
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the government allotted the sum of) lege) at Biala, in both of which the 


50,060 rubles for repairing their churches. 
In November, 1864, the government 
suppressed four United Greek convents 
which served as a center for Polish and 
Roman Catholic propaganda. Only a 
single convent of the communion was 
allowed to exist at Warsaw. The prop- 
erty of the suppressed convents was 
devoted to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the parochial clergy and of the 
churches. Subsequently the govern- 
ment forbade also the society of the 
“ Felicians,” whose aim was the fusion 
of the United Greeks with the Roman 
Catholics. | Several primary schools 
were established for the United Greeks, 
and in 1865 a “gymnasium” (college) 
was established at Kholm, and a “ pro- 
gymnasium” (lower classes of a col- 





whole of the instruction is given in the 
Russian language. In June, 1866, all 
the parishes were divided into twelve 
ecclesiastical districts, and their superior 
administration concentrated in the hands 
of the government commission for in- 
terior and ecclesiastical affairs of the 
kingdom of Poland. The parishes are 
divided, according to their importance, 
into three classes, each of which has a 
fixed salary, besides a lof. The bishop 
receives an annual salary of 5,000 ru- 
bles, the consistory 2,000 rubles, the 
seminary of Kholm 12,450 rubles, an- 
other ecclesiastical institution 3,600 
rubles. Altogether the government 
allows for the support of the United 
Greek Church the sum of 169,055 
rubles. 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


THE Epistle of Barnabas is calling 
forth quite a number of learned treatises 
in Germany. Of this epistle, which has 
twenty-one chapters, the first four and 
a half chapters were, until 1859, only 
known in a@ Latin translation. In that 
year Professor Tischendorf discovered 
the whole of the Greek original in a 
convent of Mount Sinai. He published 
it in his edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
(Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, sec- 
ond edition, Leipzic, 1863.) The first 
five chapters are also given in the sec- 
ond edition of Dressel’s “ Apostolic Fa- 
thers,” (Patrum Apost. Opera, Leipz., 
1863.) A separate edition of the whole 
Greek text, with the ancient Latin ver- 
sion, a critical commentary, and notes, 
was published last year by Professor 
Hilgenfeld of Jena. (Barnabe Epistola, 
Leipzic, 1865.) A new and very able 
treatise on the epistle has just been 
published by Dr. Kayser, (Roman Cath.,) 
professor at Paderborn. (Ueber den so- 
genannten Barnabas—Brief, Paderborn, 
1866.) Professor Hefele, one of the 
most competent judges on the literature 
of ancient Church history, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the results of this 


book: 1. The integrity of the epistle | 





cannot be denied. The attempt. of 
Schenkel to distinguish between a 
briefer primitive form and an amplitied 
revision is a total failute. 2. As re- 
gards the anthorship of the epistle, Dr. 
Kayser adduces strong arguments that 
the epistle was not written by the apos- 
tolic father, Barnabas, but that it is of 
later origin, and was probably written 
at the beginning of the second century. 
3. Dr. Kayser finds that the epistle was 
probably written at Alexandria, by a 
Christian of the allegorizing school, and 
that it was probably ascribed to apos- 
tolic Barnabas because the Ebionites, 
who are specially opposed in this epis- 
tle, seem to’have frequently referred 
to Barnabas as favoring their opinions. 
4. Dr. Kayser tries to establish that the 
readers to whom the epistle was ad- 
dressed were not Jewish Christians, but 
Gentile Christians. Dr. Hefele, who in 
his former monograph on the epistle 
(1840) had advanced the opposite opin- 
ion, admits that Dr. Kayser has fully 
proved his assertion. 

A new work on Pelagianism has been 
published by Dr. Worter, (Roman Cath.,) 
Professor of Theology at the University 
of Freiburg. (Der Pelagianismus nach 
seinem Ursprunge und seiner Lehre, Frei- 
burg, 1866.) The work is divided into 
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two parts of about equal size, the first | Gotha, 1866.) In the great coMective 


of which treats of the “origin of Pela- 
gianism,” and the second of its “ doc- 
trine.” The author rejects, as one-sided 
and untenable, the opinions prevailing 
among ancient Church writers concern- 
ing the origin of Pelagianism; that of 
Jerome, who derived it particularly from 
the errors of Origen, and of Jovinian, as 
well as the opinion of Marius Mercator, 
who regarded the theology of the Syr- 
ians, especially of Theodorus of Mop- 
suestia, as its chief source. The attempt 
of some British and German scholars to 
connect Pelagianism genetically with the 
views of the Celtic Druids, is briefly dis- 
missed as entitled to no consideration. 
More fully the author refutes the opinion 
of those who regard it as the natural 
result of the monasticism of the ancient 
Church. Finally, the claim ofthe Pela- 
gians themselves, and of modern ration- 
alists who represent Pelagianism as the 
natural outgrowth of the anthropology of 
the first four centuries of the Church, is 
examined and refuted. Dr. Worter ad- 
mits that some of the Church writers of 
the first four centuries expressed views 
similar to or identical with those of the 
Pelagians; but their development into a 
system of heresies was the peculiar 
work of Pelagius. Waorter designates 
Pelagianism as a system of “ unspecu- 
lative rationalism.” 


An interesting essay on the “ History 
of the Monasteries on Mount Athos” has 
been published by Professor Gass of 
Giessen. (Zur Geschichte der Athos- 
Kléster, Giessen, 1865.) The work is 
divided into three parts: 1. From the 
first settlement of hermits and monks 
upon Athos in the ninth century until 
the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Latins. 2. From that period until the 
fall of the Byzantine empire. (In this 
section the controversy of Hesychasti is 
fully discussed.) 3. From the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks until the 
present day. The third section is fol- 
lowed by a report on the present condi- 
tion of the monasteries and their inhab- 
itants, as well as on the great literary 
treasures still preserved in the monas- 
teries, and thus far only partly known. 


The first good biography of Martin 
Chemnitz, the greatest disciple of Me- 
lancthon, and the best polemical writer 
of the German Protestant Church of the 
sixteenth century, has just been pub- 
lished by Dr. Leutz. (Dr. Martin Kemnitz. 





work on the ‘Fathers and Founders 
of the Lutheran Church,” only a brief 
sketch of Chemnitz is given by Dr. 
Pressel. 


The number of German Lutheran 
theologians who advocate the introduc- 
tion of an episcopal form of government 
into the German Lutheran Church is in- 
creasing. An important work has been 
published on this subject by Dr. Haupt, 
Lutheran pastor at Gronau. (Der Epis- 
copat der Deutschen Reformation. Vol. 1, 
1863. Vol. 2, 1866.) In the first volume 
the author endeavored to show that the 
Church constitution which the founders 
of the German Lutheran Church desired 
to establish, ‘was the episcopacy of the 
Catholic and Universal Christian Church, 
freed from its anti-biblical abuses. He 
continues his argumentation in the sec- 
ond volume, undertaking, in particular, 
to prove that the Articles of Schmal- 
kalden do not differ with regard to this 
point from the Augsburgh Confession 
and the Apology. 


A new work by Dr. Mangold, pro- 
fessor of theology at Marburg, on “ the 
Epistle to the Romans, with the Origin 
of the Church of Rome,” (Der Rémer- 
brief, 1866,) is highly recommended by 
the Protestant press of Germany for 
clearness and thoroughness. The author 
arrives at the result, that the congrega- 
tion to which Paul’s epistle was ad- 
dressed consisted chiefly of Jewish Chris- 
tians, but that the influence of the epistle 
led to a complete victory of the Gentile 
Christianity. 


The historical development of Materi- 
alism, from its first origin in the ancient 
philosophy of Greece until the sensual- 
istic and materialistic systems ot our 
times, is the subject of a new work by F. 
A. Lange. (Geschichte des Materialismus. 
Iserlohn, 1866.) Of the, ante-Christian 
representatives of materialistic views, it 
is especially the systems of Epicurus and 
Lucretius, of which a full account is given. 
The materialistic writers of the seven- 
teenth century, as Gassendi, Hobbes, 
de la Mettrie, are sketched with great 
minuteness. With Kant’s philosophic 
critique of Materialism, the author begins 
the second period in the history of Mate- 
rialism, in which men like Feuerbach, 
Vogt, Moleschott, Biichner, Czolbe made 
the attempt to build up a scientific sys- 
tem of Materialism. This part is, how- 
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ever, deficient in point of completeness, , the Materialistic schools, and recognizes 
as the Positivism of A. Comte is but | the beneficent influence of Christianity 
briefly mentioned, and the English school | upon society, but stands on the whole 
of Secularists not referred to at all. The | upon a decidedly rationalistic and skep- 
author opposes some of the assertions of } tical standpoint. 


& 
and 





Art. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL Review. July, 1866.— 
1, The Being of God. 2. The Fullness of the Time. 38. Raphael San- 
zio. 4. The Reformed Church of France, 5. The Name of the Lord. 
6. The General Assembly at St. Louis. 


BrsticAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, July, 1866. (Phila- 
delphia.)—1. Rationalism. 2. Normal Schools. 3. Relations of India 
with Greece and Rome. 4. M’Cosh on J. S. Mill and Fundamental 
Truth. 5, The General Assembly. 


Boston Review, July, 1866. (Boston.)—1. Frederick William Robert- 
son. 2. The Art of Not Growing Old. 38. The Reserved Force in the 
Scriptures, and A Plea for their Study. 4. God in Vegetable Life. 
5. Amusements. 6. The Archeology of the Trial and Crucifixion of 
Christ. 7%. The Demoniacs of the New Testament. 8, The True The- 
ory of the Soul, and of Regeneration, and of Conversion; their Mutual 
Relations. 9, Short Sermons, 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Review, July, 1866. (Gettysburg.)—1. Bap- 
tism. 2. The Lord’s Supper. Translated from the German of Luther. 
8. The Atonement, 4. t e Scriptural Idea of the Ministry. Translated 
from the German of Prof. Dr. Plitt, of Bonn. -5. Reminiscences of 
Deceased Lutheran Ministers. 6. At What Age should the Young be 
Confirmed? 7. The Lost Books mentioned in the Old Testament. 
8. The Everlasting Covenant of Promise to David. 9. Is the Doxology 
in Matt. vi, 13, an Interpolation ? 


FREEWILL BAprisT QUARTERLY, July, 1866. (Dover, N. H.)—1. Future 
Life, 2. The Spirituality and Voluntaryism of the New Testament. 
3. The Word of God, 4, Four Months in Camp. 5. Prophecy as a 
Proof of the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 6. The Boston Quarterly 
Meeting. 

New ENGLANDER, July, 1866. (New Haven.)—1. The Relation of 
Thought to Language. 2. Divorce Legislation. 3. The Episcopal 
Chureh in New England: A Review of Dr. Harwood’s Sermon at the 
Semi-centennial Celebration of the Consecration of Trinity Church, New 
Haven. 4. Review of Professor Fisher's Life of Benjamin Silliman. 
5. Review of Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon,” and the Replies of Manning and 
Newman. 6, Review of Renan’s New Work on the Apostles. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1866. (Boston,)—1. The Means of 
Grace. 2. If Endless Punishment is not Revealed in the Old Testament 
it is not in the New. 38, The Discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
4. Demonology of the Hindoos, Buddhists, and Chaldeans, 5, The 
Relations of Conscience to Revealed Law. 6. Forgiveness. 7. British 
Neutrality during the Rebellion, 
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English Reviews. 


British AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1866. (London.)— 
1. Strauss, Schleiermacher, and Renan, 2. Josephus as a Man and as 
a Historian, 3. Bushnell on Vicarious Sacrifice. 4. Scripture Exposi- 
tion—The Aristotelian and Baconian Methods. 5. The Church History 
of the Celtsas a Race. 6. Dr. Gardiner Spring. 7. Ecce Homo. 8. Lit- 
erature of the Sabbath Question, (Second Article.) 9. Rome and her 
Annus Mirabilis, 1866. 10. The Organ Question, Pro and Con. 


British QvuaRTERLY Review, July, 1866. (London.)—1. Ireland. 
2. The Author of “John Halifax.” 3. Auguste Comte. 4, Congrega- 
tionalism, English and American, 5. The Recent Financial Panic. 
6. Professor Boole. 7. Reform and the State of Parties, 


CurisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1866. (London.)—1. The Architect of 
St. Peter’s. 2. Paley’s Iliad and Hayman’s Odyssey. 3. New Testament : 
Sources of the Greek Text and English Version. 4. Bishop Grosseteste. 
5. Ecce Homo. 6. The Results of Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, 7. Youth as 
depicted in Modern Fiction. 8. Walker’s Liturgy of Sarum. 


JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE AND BrsiicaL ReEcorD, July, 1866.— 
1. The French Oratorians: Richard Simon. 2. The Historical Char- 
acter of the Gospels tested by an Examination of their Contents. 
3. Difficult Passages in Job. 4. Pantheism: Pantheism in General. 
5. Theory of Inspiration drawn from Scripture. 6. Two Views of “ Ecce 
Homo.” 7. The Almanzi Collection of Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 8, Early English Religious Poetry. 9. Correspond- 
ence on Lev. xi, 3-7, and Deut. xiv, 6-8. 10. Remarks on Phil. ii, 6, 7. 


Lonpon QUARTERLY ReEvIEw, July, 1866. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. The Personal Life of Wellington. 2. The Huguenots at the Galleys. 
3. Iron and Steel. 4. Life of Sir Joshua Beynolds. 5. Baker's Albert 
Nyanza, 6. Life of Bishop Wilson. 7. The Value of India to England. 
8, Jamaica, its Disturbances and its Prospects, 9. The Change of Min- 
istry. 

EpDrnsurGH Review, July, 1866. (New York: Reprint.)\—1. Mohammed. 
2. Weather Forecasts and Storm Warnings. 3. Annals of the Hugue- 
nots. 4, Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
5. Baker’s Exploration of the Albert Nyanza. 6. The American Navy 
in the late War. 7. Precious Stones. 8. Charles Lamb. 9. The State 
of Europe, 


From the researches of M. Caussin de Percival, Dr. Sprenger, and 
others, the world has become better acquainted both with the 
antecedents and personal character and history of Mohammed. He 
does not improve upon acquaintance, as some extracts from the 
first article of the Review may demonstrate. 


MOHAMMED AS COMPARED WITH OTHER RELIGIOUS FOUNDERS. 


As he assumed the character of a prophet, one is naturally led to compare 
him with the mighty spiritual leaders of the chosen people of his own Semetic 
race, whose majesty Michael Angelo has fitly been able to interpret—with Moses, 
with Elijah, with Isaiah, and with Ezekiel; yet the Arabian is but a sorry and 
barbarous counterfeit of these grand types of humanity. One chapter of Hosea or 
Amos contains more grandeur of soul and more literary value than the whole of 
the Coran. Thus, in his highest flights, Mohammed never rises above the dignity 
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of a coarse and ignorant imitation ef a Hebrew prophet; while in his lowest 
abasement, as in the scenes of the massacre of the Coraitza, for example, he 
looms through history with the sanguinary darkness of a king of Dahomey or 
Ashantee. As the founder of a religion, it would be blasphemy to name him in 
the same breath with one to whom he presumed to declare himself a rival, of 
whose mission and incarnation he could appreciate neither the beauty, the spot- 
lessness, nor the truth. Place side by side a narrative of the origin of Christianity 
and a narrative of the origin of the faith of Islam, and without another word of 
argument the divinity of the one and the humanity of the other are apparent. 
But if we compare Mohammed with another founder of a religion, Bouddha, Bouddha 
appears, in his doctrine of self-abnegation and in his spiritual conception of 
human nature and the destinies of man, to stand as much above Mohammed as 
Mohammed does above the founder of American Mormonism. As in Mohammed’s 
moral conduct of life, so in all his religious conceptions, there is a coarseness and 
grossness suited only to the semi-barbarous nations who have remained faithful 
to his creed. The distinguishing mark, however, of Mohammed’s whole life and 
character is a savage incongruity; he was a strange mixture of barbarity and 
gentleness, of severity and of licentiousness, of ignorance and elevation of char- 
acter, of credulity and astuteness, of ambition and simplicity of life, of religious 
conviction and low imposture; but the most astonishing trait of his character, 
and that which made him indeed a great man, was an invincible belief in himself, 
in the ever-present protection and favor of God, and in the destiny of the religion 
he was to found. 
His DIFFICULTIES AS A PREACHER. 


When he began to make open claims, however, to inspiration, the assumption, 
of the prophetic character was at first treated by his skeptical tribesmen with 
unrestrained ridicule and contempt. ‘“ Here comes the son of Abdallah,” 
they would say, “with the last news from heaven.” They would ask him 
‘‘what the weather would be a week hence,” “what the price of the markets 
would be next fair-time,” and tell him he had a fine opportunity of making a 
fortune. They would also bring him a pregnant woman, and ask him whether 
the child would be a male or a female; and they would offer, with an air of too 
benevolent interest, to send for a doctor for him to take care of his health. When, 
to make more impression on their incredulity, Mohammed began to talk of the 
resurrection, they said, “If our fathers are going to live again, bring us back 
one or two of them and we will believe.” He then began to recite stories of the 
destruction of wicked races who had refused to listen to their prophets, of the 
destruction of the world in the time of Noah, of the destruction, by showers of 
stones, of the Thamudites, a race recorded in the Rolls of the Hanyfs, for 
refusing to listen to the voice of Houd their prophet; of the similar destruc- 
tion of the Adites, a race equally celebrated in the books of the Hanfys. To 
such reasoning, and to actual menaces of temporal punishment, they would 
reply, ‘Let it rain stones, let the sky come down, and then we will see.” 
When the temporal punishments with which he menaced them were so long 
in coming that their incredulous spirits grew more sarcastic still, he began to 
talk of the approach of the day of tae last judgment; and for this topic, by the 
aid of the poetry and vigor of his style, he obtained a great degree of attention, for 
no race were ever more carried away by beauty of language and grace of style 
than the Arabs. 


His EMBARRASSMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF MIRACLES. 


Said the Coreishites, coming round him, “ Since you pretend to have a mission from 
Allah, give us some proof that such is the case, Our valley is narrow and barren, 
ask God to make it wider, that he thrust back the two chains of mountains which 
close it up, that he make rivers flow here equal to the rivers of Syria and Irak; 
or that some of our ancestors, with Cossai among them, shall revive to recognize 
you as a prophet, then we will do so too,” Mohammed said that God had not 
intrusted him with any such power, but only to preach the law, “ At least,” 
continued the Coreishites, “demand of thy Lord that some one of his angels shall 
come and bear witness to your truth, and order us to place belief in you; or ask 
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him to dispense you from being obliged to seek your daily bread like the least of 
us.” ‘ No,” said Mohammed, “I will make no such request; my duty is only to 
preach!” “Well, then, let thy Lord cause the heavens to fall upon us, as thou 
sayest he can; but we will not believe thee.” 

Article Sixth is a spirited sketch of the achievements of the 
American Navy during the late Civil War, with an ample admis- 
sion of the great developments made by American genius in the 
art of naval warfare. It admits, in regard to the Miantonimah, 
now in British waters, that “it must be confessed that there is 
not a vessel in the British navy which could destroy her by gun. 
nery, or which she could not destroy.” The article concludes 
with the following paragraph : 

We in England, if entering into a struggle .for that supremacy of the seas 
which involves the preservation of our own coasts from danger, and the protec- 
tion of a vast and wide-spread commerce, must look to meeting not a raw seced- 
ing province, but powers who are ready to attack, and will allow us brief space 
to prepare. A sufficient fleet must in such event be ready, not waiting the 
chances of a hurried creation. Be then the shock what it may, we doubt not it 
would be met by hearts as brave, by heads as cool, and arms as skillful, as those 
of the seamen whose exploits we have here briefly traced. The jealousies of a 
day, we trust, will die, while common blood and language will create new ties; 
and Englishmen who desire this, will not be slow to recognize as worthy suc- 


cessors of our own great naval chieftains, those names which now fill with pride 
the hearts of our kinsfolk on the other side of the Atlantic. 


This is a painfully elaborated compliment, standing in striking 
contrast with the unmeasured insolence of this same periodical 
during our terrible trial. We think that Americans of the present 
generation are no way proud of the relationship to such “ kins- 
folk.” We did once suppose that there was a true sympathy in 
their spirit with us; but under all its professed display, the experi- 
ment shows that there lay in the heart, certainly, of the oligarch- 
ic classes, both political and intellectual, a perfect readiness for 
our destruction at the arrival of opportunity. Nothing can oblit- 
erate that historical fact. Not such, however, is the American 
feeling against the English people. .There is one result, for which 
the key-note is already soundingy which will harmonize us. 
“ Mannoop suFFRAGE” (which is yet to reconcile our own sec- 
tions) will make the two nations brothers. 


at 
i a 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HisTORIscHE THEOLOGIE, (JOURNAL OF HisToRIcaL THE- 
‘OLOGY.) 1, PreGeEr, Critical Studies on Master Eckhart. 2. Dr. Locu- 
NER, Letters from the Abbess Sabina to her Brother Willibald Pirk- 
heimer. 8. Dr. Hann, Pope Innocent III. and the Canonical Law. 
4, Kiem, Sects within the Evangelical Church. 
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Srupien unD Kririken. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1866, 
Fourth Number.—1, Zan, Papias of Hieropolis. 2. Hauck, On Ga- 
latians iii, 20. 3. Brypsem, Remarks on Luther’s “ Tischreden.” 
4, Kostirn, Review: of Dr. F. C. Baur’s Lectures on New Testament 
Theology. 5. Hauck, Review of Ohly “Pastoral Journal for the 
Reralod Church.” 6, Murz, The Basel Missionary Society. 


In the discussion on the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament the testimony of Papias is of particular importance, as 
he was one of the earliest of the post-apostolic writers. But im- 
portant as his testimony is, little is known of the man and of his 
work, of which only a few fragments have been preserved. It was, 
therefore, well worth the while to make “ Papias of Hierapolis, 
his Historical Position, his Work, and his Testimony on the Gos. 
pels,” the subject of a monograph, as has been done, in the first 
article of the above number of the Studien, by Th. Zahn, a “ Re- 
petent” at the University of Gottingen. As regards the history 
of Papias, the author of the article finds that he was born about 
80 A. D., and grew up at Ephesus, together with his friend Poly- 
carp, in the company of the aged apostle John. In the same city 
he had undoubtedly an opportunity to see other disciples of Christ, 
and to learn from them and commit to memory whatever they had 
to relate of Jesus. Soon after he must have gone to Hierapolis, 
for there he still met the daughters of the evangelist Philip, who, 
as early as the year 60 A. D. were called tap8évor, (virgins.) This 
accords with a statement in the ancient chronicles, which state 
that Papias flourished as bishop in the times of Trajan. He con- 
tinued his episcopal functions until the beginning of the reign of 
Mare Aurelius, when he died, after an episcopacy of nearly fifty 
years, probably a little before his friend Polycarp. His work, 
which was entitled Aoytwy kvptakwy eénynoews avyypaypara, (Com- 
mentary to the Words of the Lord,) was probably compiled about 
the year 140. 

The last article of the above number contains a very interesting 
history of the Basel Missionary Society. This society was the 
first among the German foreign missionary societies, and is still 
the largest. Four of its mission fields belong among the most 
interesting and most prosperous of Protestant Christianity. Its 
missionary seminary is probably the largest and the model estab- 
lishment of the Protestant world. The history of this society is a 
most important contribution to the history of the propagation of 
Christianity in pagan countries during the nineteenth century, 
The missionary seminary had in January, 1865, eighty-eight pupils 
among whom were eight Armenians, one East Indian, one Chi- 
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nese. From 1816 the society has sent out four hundred and forty- 
one missionaries. It hag in pagan countries three consistories, 
together with 6,032 congregations. Its total receipts from 1820 to 
1865 were 12,000,000 francs. The whole sketch, extending over 
eighty pages, is an interesting contribution to the history of Prot- 
estant missions, 





French Reviews. 


Revvet pes Devx Monprs.—May 1.—3. Revimur, The Gospels before 
Modern Criticism. (First Article, The Fourth Gospel.) 5. Tanys, Italy 
and Italian Life. (Tenth Article, Venice and Venetian Painting.) 
6. Buerzy, The War of Bhotan. 7. Cocnut, The Finances of the 
Italian Kingdom and the Papal Finances. 

May 15.—2. Tanne, Italy and Italian Life, (Eleventh Article, Lombardy, 
Verona, Milan, and the Lakes.) 3. Recivus, Natural Sentiment in Mod- 
ern Society. 4. Mme. Dora p’ Istria, The Albanians on both sides of 
the Adriatic, and the Albanian Nationality. 5. Levequr, The Last 
Struggle of Paganism, the Reformers and the Martyrs of the Greek 
Religion. 

June 1.—3, RevmutE, The Gospels before Modern Criticism. (Second 
Article, The Synoptical Gospels.) 7. Caevatrer, The War and the 
European Crisis. 

June 15.—1, Esqurros, England and English Life. (Thirtieth Article, En- 
glish Missionaries.) 6, Borssrer, Christianism and Christian Life in 
Gaul, according to Inscriptions prior to the Eighth Century, 

July 1.—3. Renan, Joachim de Flore and the “ Zverlasting Gospel.” 
5. Maury, The Roman Roads in Italy and in Gaul. 

July 15.—8. X. Raymonp, The War of 1866. 4. Nrvet, The Cultivation 
of Cotton in Egypt and in India—Free Labor in the United States. 


Unpovustepiy one of the most remarkable religious movements of 
the middle ages was the sect which, claiming to be followers of 
the Abbot Joachim de Flore, pretended to reform the Church and 
the world by inaugurating, in the place of the Christian era, which 
they believed to have come to an end, the era of the Holy Ghost. 
Two books, called “ The Everlasting Gospel,” and the “ Introduc- 
tion of the Everlasting Gospel,” were considered the principal 
works of the sect. M. Renan, in a prefatory note to this article, 
informs us, that in 1852, when he held an appointment in the Im- 
perial library, he was requested by Victor Le Clerc, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Letters of Paris, who in the twenty-fourth volume 
of the Histoire Littéraire de France, had to speak of the “ Ever- 
lasting Gospel,” to find out what the manuscripts of the Imperial 
library contained on this question. Some time before his death 
M. le Clere returned to M. Renan the essay which he had on that 
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occasion compiled, and authorized him to publish it. To those 
who take an interest in the Church history of the middle ages the 
subject is of absorbing interest. M. Renan first gives an account 
of the Abbot Joachim and his works, printed as well as man- 
uscript, genuine and apocryphal. Joachim was generally regarded 
in the middle ages, and also by most of modern writers, as the 
author of the “ Everlasting Gospel,” a secret book, which it was 
thought was destined to supplant the doctrines of Christ. After 
examining all the works which were ascribed to Joachim by his 
contemporaries, M. Renan arrives at these conclusions : 

1, The “Everlasting Gospel” denoted, in the opinion of the 
thirteenth century, a doctrine ascribed to the Abbot Joachim con- 
cerning the inauguration of a third religious era, which was to 
follow the gospel of Christ, and to serve as the final law for man- 
kind. 2. This doctrine is but vaguely contained in the genuine 
writings of Joachim, who contents himself with comparing the 
Old and the New Testaments, and only casts timid looks upon 
the future. 3. The name of the Abbot Joachim was, toward the 
middle of the thirteenth century, made use of by a party of enthu- 
siasts in the Franciscan Order, for their purposes, They made 
him predict the birth of Francis of Assis and his order, and they 
ascribed to him, with regard to Francis, a mission like that of John 
the Baptist with regard to Jesus. Finally, they gave to the doc- 
trine the name of the “‘ Everlasting Gospel.” 4, This name, in the 
opinion of most who heard it or used it, did not designate a partic 
ular book, but a doctrine. 5. Nevertheless, in a restricted sense, 
the name of “ Everlasting Gospel” was also given to a collection 
of the chief’ works of Joachim. 6. Distinct from this collection 
was the “Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel,” a middle-sized 
work which was compiled, or at least made public, in the year 1254, 
by Gerard de Borgo San-Donnino. 7. This Introduction was the 
preface of an abridged edition of the works of Joachim, accompa- 
nied with notes by Gerard, These two works, composed under 
the joint name of the “ Everlasting Gospel,” were referred in 1254, 
by the Bishop of Paris, to the Pope, and condemned by a Papal 
commission at Anagni in 1255. 8. The original of the “ Introduc- 
tion into the Everlasting Gospel ” is lost, but its doctrine has been 
preserved to us in the acts of the Assembly of Anagni, and in the 
other censures which were pronounced against the Everlasting 
Gospel. Church historians will have to examine whether these 
conclusions can be accepted ; but the article is at all events valu. 
able for its copious extracts from the manuscripts of Paris, for its 
full statement of the doctrine of the Everlasting Gospel, and for 
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its information on the reformatory party among the Franciscans, 
and on the history of the Joachimists. Copious extracts are also 
given of the Chronicles of Brother Salimbene, a Joachimist, which 
was for the first time published at Parma, in 1857, and sheds 
much light on the history of this religious movement. 





Arr. XI—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Natural Theology ; or, The Existence, Attributes, and Government of God, 
including the Obligations and Duties of Men; Demonstrated by Argu- 
ments drawn from the Phenomena of Nature. By LutHer Lzg, D.D., 
Professor of Theology and Biblical Literature in Adrian College, Mich- 
igan. 24mo., pp. 186. Syracuse: Wesleyan Publishing House. 1866. 

Dr. Lee was, before the rise of the antislavery controversy, a min- 

ister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, remarkable for his pulpit 

ability and rare argumentative vigor. To his work on Univer- 
salism our own young manhood owed great aid and obligation in 
forming sound opinions. The present manual is an outline of the 
standard argument of natural theology, constructed by the learned 
author as a text-book for instruction. It presents the argument 
with great clearness of logic, in an admirable order, and with 
brevity, clearness, compactness, and force. It is written in a grave, 
firm style of pure transparent thought, without the slightest hue 
of imagination. The manual is of course too brief to meet the 
atheistic argument as presented in its modern form by Herbert 

Spenzer and the school to which he belongs, Its value consists 

in the clear outline of the primitive argument. 


The Home Life: In the Light of its Divine Idea, By Jamms BaLpwin 
Brown, B. A., Minister of Clayland’s Chapel, Olapham Road, London. 
Author of “The Divine Life in Man,”etc. 16mo,, pp. 827. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 

Batpwin Brown is one of the most impressive writers and 
preachers of the British pulpit. His sentences are brilliant bolts, 
and his paragraphs are batteries of telling home truths. His the- 
ology is in fact, on most points, eminently coincident with that of 
our own Church. We trust the Appletons will publish his whole 
series, 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 


Michael Servetus, Eine aktenmissige Darstellung des 1553 in Genfgegen 
ihn gefihrten Criminal processes, Von Dr. KARL BRUNNEMANN. 4to., 
pp. 80. Berlin. 1865. 


It would doubtless take many thousands of dollars to purchase all 
that has ever been printed about Michael Servetus and Calvin’s 
complicity with the Genevan Council in his condemnation to death, 
and still scarce a year passes without adding to the literature of 
the subject. The year 1864, being the tercentenary of Calvin’s 
death, was particularly fruitful in apologies for the great Genevan 
Reformer, some of which were characterized by such ignorance, 
ignoration, or intentional falsification, of established historical data, 
as to call forth new works on the other side, in which all the old 
Catholic and Libertine calumnies against Calvin were rehashed 
and warmed over for renewed presentation. These new partisan 
productions have so confused the public mind that an impartial 
historical account of the whole affair seems a greater desideratum 
than ever before. Even late writers of Church history, from 
whom we have a right to expect a greater degree of historical 
impartiality than from the mere biographer, manifest as much 
heated and perverse prejudice as the theological pamphleteers of 
the seventeenth century. Thus, for example, Sudhoff, in his “ Lec- 
tures upon Keclesiastical History,” (Frankfort, 1862, vol. ii, p. 
355 ss.,) asserts that it was Calvin’s political enemies who arrested 
Servetus; that the criminal process was commenced against Cal- 
vin’s will; that Calvin had nothing to do with the matter except 
when consulted by the Council, [his “ political enemies ;” ] in fact, 
that it was not Calvin who demanded the death of Servetus, but 
vice versa, Servetus who-demanded the death of Calvin!! All of 
which is just as true to history as if he had asserted that Calvin 
was the man whom they actually burned at the stake, and not 
Servetus. On the other hand, Dr. William Zimmermann, in his 
“ Life-History of the Church of Jesus Christ,” (Stuttgardt, 1859, 
vol. iv, p. 498, ss.,) accuses Oglwin of outright “Satanism,” and 
lauds Servetus as a martyr to the “freedom of thought and con- 
science.” Of Castellio’s and Socimus’s bitter attack upon the “new 
pope of Geneva,” Dr. Z. says: “(How refreshingly and beautifully 
beams forth from this production, scted against the bloody 
Calvinian mania for persecution, th@°genuine Christian spirit! 
What profound acquaintance with ‘Holy Scripture!” (P. 503.) 
Such being the partisan spirit which | petvades and discolors the 
latest historical delineations of Calvin’s relation to Servetus, we 
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can but think that Dr. Brunnemann has rendered the public a 
thankworthy service by the issue of the above-named little work, 
in which he presents us with a narration of the entire trial, based 
upon the original documents. 

It is a fact too little heeded by writers on this topic, that most 
of the descriptions of Servetus’s trial written before the year 1844 
are as good as worthless, inasmuch as their authors drew more 
largely upon hearsay and their own imaginations than upon the 
official and authentic records thereof. These records were gener- 
ally supposed to be irrecoverably lost, until Rilliet de Candolle, in 
1843, chanced to light upon them in the archives of the Genevan 
government. In the following year he published the first authen- 
tic documentary history of the famous process under the title, 
“ Relation du proces criminel intenté & Genéve en 1553 contre M. 
Servet, rédigée @ aprés les documents originaux.” Genéve, 1844, 
Dr. Brunnemann seems to have drawn his materials mostly from 
this important work. He would have done us a yet grexter favor 
had he taken pains to procure an exact copy of the original manu- 
script records, and then published them verbatim et literatim, with 
suitable historical and literary introductions, annotations, ete. 
Until this shall be done the work of Rilliet will doubtless remain 
the standard authority in all questions relating to the trial. It is 
& grave, one may say an inexcusable, defect of Dr. Stahelin’s new 
“Life of Calvin,” (Elberfeld, 1862, 2 vols. 8vo.,) that it entirely 
ignores the light thrown by Rilliet upon this part of Calvin’s life 
and character. Henry’s learned biography appeared too early to 
enjoy the benefit of Rilliet’s researches, and could only allude to 
them in an appendix, which, if we rightly recollect, our English 
and American editions quietly omit. 

According to the authentic documentary evidence presented by 
Rilliet and Brunnemann, the following facts are established beyond 
all possibility of successful refutation : namely, that Calvin wrote 
to Farel, seven years before the dreadful tragedy, that in case 
Servetus should come to Geneva, he, (Calvin,) so far forth as his 
authority availed, would never suffer him to leave the city alive. 
(Nam si venerit, modo valeat mea autoritas, vivum exire nun- 
quam patiar.) The letter was written February 13, 1546; (See 
Henry, Leben Calvins, Bd. 3 Beilage s. 66;) that Servetus came 
to Geneva, not as a revolutionary, but as a fugitive from the 
inquisitors of France; that he had no design to disturb the 
peace of Church or State in Switzerland, but that, on the con- 
trary, he was very anxious to remain unrecognized until he could 
complete his arrangements for the prosecution of his flight to 
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Naples; that having ventured to go into a church to hear a ser- 
mon, he was recognized, and at Calvin’s instance arrested; that 
Calvin, to spare himself certain inconveniences connected with 
the rdle of accuser, put forward his body-servant and amanu- 
ensis, Nicolas de la Fontaine, in this character ; that Calvin com- 
posed the accusation; and that Rigod, the attorney who in the 
name of the republic commenced the prosecution, and Colladon, 
the advocate employed to support .the accusation, were both 
intimate friends of Calvin; that, at a certain stage of the proceed- 
ings, Calvin, finding that Berthelier was using his influence to 
secure Servetus’s acquittal, threw off the mask and appeared as 
the real accuser of the prisoner; that when the matter had’ been 
referred by the Council to the other Swiss Churches, Calvin used 
his influence epistolarily to secure a verdict unfavorable to Ser- 
vetus ; and that, having accomplished the destruction of the poor 
heretic, he gloried in the part he had taken in the matter, and 


" wrote in defense of the principle of exterminating such wretches 


by the sword. (Defensio orth. fidei contra errores Serveti, ubi 
ostenditur, hereticos jure gladii coercendos esse.—1854. Corpus 
Ref., vol. viii, p. 362.) 

These things are simply facts which cannot be gainsayed. They 
are painful facts to every right-minded Protestant; but the more 
the blind apologists of Calvin attempt to deny them, or gloze them 
over, or cover them up, the more the lovers of historic verity will 
herald them forth to the world. On the other hand, it is also a 
historic fact that Calvin did not wish to have Servetus burned 
alive. He believed that every end of justice and expediency 
would be equally well attained by a less excruciating death, 
When appealed to for the last time by the Council, before the 
decisive vote was taken, he advised the execution of the heretic, 
but desired that it should not be by burning. Neither is there any 
proof that Calvin was actuated, as has so often been alleged by 
his enemies, by feelings of personal hatred and rancor. He no 
doubt believed that the glory of God and the safety of the 
Reformed Church demanded the death of so grave and able an 
errorist. With his theocratic views of government, it was per- 
fectly consistent one day to hang a murderer and the next to 
burn a heretic. There seems to be no proof that he was responsi- 
ble for the cruelly neglectful treatment to which Servetus was sub. 
jected during his imprisonment, or that he was guilty of taunting 
his unfortunate opponent after the sentence had been pronounced, 
All such stories are doubtless calumnies invented by his enemies. 
Whether there is any truth in the story, related by Audin, and 
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all the other Catholic writers, that Calvin watched the progress 
of the execution from his open window, we have not been able to 
learn. Even if it is true, it by no means proves that he “ gloated ” 
over the scene, as these writers express it. 

To all who wish a reliable history of this sad episode in the his- 
tory of the Swiss reformation, we can conscientiously recommend 
Dr. Brunnemann’s impartial narration. The work might easily 
have been rendered more valuable to professional theologians, but 
for students and general readers it is invaluable as it is. 

omaraiientpheenpenntes 
Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments. Kin biblish-theologischer Versuch, 


von WILLIBALD BeyscHiaG., 8yo., pp. xlii, 260. Berlin: Rauch. 
1866. 


The “Kirchentag” of 1864 will long be remembered. It met, as 
many of our readers will recollect, in Altenburg. Professor 
Beyschlag, of Halle, an esteemed representative of the evangelical 
school, had been appointed to open the discussion of the main 
question in the programme: “ What profit can the Evangelical 
Church derive from the recent works on the life of Christ ?” and 
great were the expectations. The occasion, the theme, the man, 
everything seemed to conspire to heighten the interest of the con- 
vention. In due time Professor Beyschlag is introduced, and pro- 
ceeds, in a very elaborate discourse of over an hour’s duration, to 
exonerate Strauss and Rénan from the charge of conscious hostil- 
ity to Christ, and to expose the untenableness of the orthodox 
Christology! He tells his astounded hearers—and they embraced 
the flower of the evangelical theologians of Germany—that they 
must learn from these works a profounder appreciation of the 
veritable humanity of Christ; that they must abandon the old 
idea of his personal pre-existence and of his co-equality with the 
Father ; in fine, that they must present the word with a conceiv- 
able Christ! (Comp. Meth. Quart: Rev., 1865, pp. 117, 118.) 
The consternation, confusion, and furore called forth by this dis- 
course may more easily be imagined than described. A stormy 
discussion followed. Some wished the Diet to “ bear witness” 
against the obnoxious production; some believed in free debate. 
The final unceremonious dropping of the matter was satisfactory to 
none. The sensation spread to all parts of the country. Schenkel 
was angry because Professor Beyschlag had esteemed his work so 
lightly, and he vented his spite in his own inimitable style. The 
outspoken rationalists regarded the whole affair as a capital joke ; 
the confessional party saw in it a new proof that the German 
Church has no safeguard for her orthodoxy except in the hallowed 
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old creeds of the Reformation; the evangelicals were grieved, cha- 
grined, indignant. Every religious press discussed the matter 
from its own peculiar point of view. Many of the reviews of Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag’s discourse were in truth superficial, passionate, 
and unfair. To have replied to them in detail would have 
involved the poor professor in an endless warfare, tedious to him- 
self and more so to the public. He therefore set himself to work 
to produce a connected and systematic work on the Christology 
of the New Testament, which should at once establish the biblical 
character of the christological views advanced at Altenburg, and 
vindicate his reputation from all the attacks of his assailants. The 
work before us is the result. 

The preface of forty-two pages contains a review of his more 
prominent critics, to wit, Schenkel, Weisse, and Hengstenberg, 
and a reply to their various strictures upon his Altenburg dis- 
course. The tone of his defense is dignified yet earnest, its con- 
duct skillful and apparently honest. At its close he endeavors to 
state his views of the Trinity, and certainly succeeds in freeing 
himself from the charge which has been preferred against him of 
being a “ Cerinthian,” “Socinian,” etc. Then comes an introduc- 
tion of seven pages on the present state of the christological ques- 
tion, and the principles upon which he has constructed his work. 
The body of the book is made up of eight sections or chapters 
bearing the following superscriptions: 1. The idea of the Son of 
Man; 2. Jesus’s testimony respecting himself, according to the 
synoptical Gospels; 3. His testimony respecting himself, according 
to John; 4. The Petrine Christology; 5. The Christology of the 
Apocalypse ; 6. The Johannean Christology ; 7. The Christology 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 8. The Christology of Paul. A 
“conclusion” of three pages presents some of the apologetical 
advantages claimed in behalf of his view of the person and history 
of Christ. 

It was confidently prophesied by some of Professor Beyschlag’s 
critics, that he would not be able to maintain himself upon the 
standpoint taken at Altenburg, and that he would in all likelihood 
repeat the history of Schenkel, who, at first deviating from his 
evangelical brethren only in trifling matters of opinion, has step 
by step come to be the head of a great rationalistic party. How 
far this prophecy is true the future alone can show. As the 
present production is in reality little else than an attempt to estab- 
lish the biblical character of the christological views advanced in 
Altenburg only a little more than a year ago, it is of course too 
early to look for any noticeable modification of them. He still 
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teaches, as there, that Christ pre-existed, but not personally ; that 
he is divine, but not co-equal with the Father. Hs still regards 
Christ not as a mere man, but as the dv8pwo¢ && ovpavov, not as 
a creature, but as the dey rig xricewc. He holds that God is 
triune but not tripersonal ; that the Holy Spirit is a real hypostasis 
of the Godhead, but not possessed of proper personality. The 
most serious new development of heterodoxy presented in the new 
work, is his rejection of large portions of the sacred canon and his 
depreciation of other portions which he retains. For instance, he 
rejects as spurious not only the Second Epistle of Peter, but also 
the pastoral epistles of Paul en masse; he regards neither the 
_Epistle to the Hebrews nor the Apocalypse as of apostolic author- 
ship; and as to the Gospels, the fourth is the only one which bears 
the seal of apostolic authority. How long he has cherished these 
views of the canon he does not inform us; that they have been 
adopted since the Altenburger Kirchentag we have no reason to 
assume, 

To briefly sum up our judgment of the book we will simply 
say, first, that its title seems to us a misnomer. With all its 
merits in point of thoroughness and critical circumspection, the 
work is not an unbiased development and exhibition of the 
“ Christology of the New Testament,” but an ingenious and learned 
defense of Willibald Beyschlag’s christological thesis as proposed 
at Altenburg. In the second place, the results attained seem to 
us to have just that kind of plausibleness which those of Arian and 
Socinian christologians have, and no other. Thirdly, we cheer- 
fully aceord to the author the credit of diligence, candor, and an 
honest zeal for the cause of Christian truth as he understands it. 
The further development of the controversy we shall watch with 
the liveliest interest. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Homes Without Hands. Being a Description of the Habitations of Ani- 
mals, Olassed according to their Principles of Construction. By the 
Rey. J. G. Woop, M. A., F. L. S., etc., Author of the “ Illustrated Natural 
History,” “Common Objects of the Sea-Shore and Country,” etc., etc., etc. 
With new Designs by W. F. Keyi and E. Smira; engraved by 
Messrs, Pearson. 8vo., pp. 651. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuis volume unfolds, both in verbal description and in copious 
pictorial illustrations, a beautiful and a wonderful department in 
nature. Every living being has its home, and after its own skillful 
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fashion builds, or digs, or otherwise effects its home. The curious 
shapes given to these homes are visibly exhibited and graphically 
described in these pages. Not the student in nature or the lover 
of beauty alone will find a rich entertainment. The theologian, 
the metaphysician, the devout thinker, will find here rich material 
for reflection, for argument, and for devotional meditation. How 
is it that the beautiful structures of many an animal surpass the 
creations of art, and show the results of a far-reaching reason in a 
particular direction, without the steps of a reasoning process? 
Who or what supplies the conclusion without the deduction or 
the induction? Who does the ratiocination for the skillful winged 
architect ? Is it not the Divine Mind that furnishes to instinct its 
conclusions ? 





¢% 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


Life and Times of Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United 
States, Written from a national Standpoint. By a National Man, 
12mo., pp. 363. New Yorks: D. Appleton & Co, 1866. 

Tus volume is unmistakably a “campaign document,” and is a 

favorable specimen of that species of literature. It pictures the 

humble origin of Mr. Johnson, and traces the steps by which, 
with blended natural energy and lucky accident, he finds himself 

placed at the apex of the national pyramid; and the writer, like a 

skillful romancer, leaves his hero at his zenith. At that zenith 

Mr. Johnson (the wrjter does not add) had a rare opportunity, 

such as seldom happens to mortal, to place himself in the zenith 

of history. His memorable menaces to “ render treason odious ” had 
so much the accent of personal vengeance, that we did not admire 
the utterance. Had he called Congress together, and, as a unit with 

the representatives of the people, prescribed the terms of “im- 

partial suffrage and general amnesty” to the South, the entire South 

might at this hour have had her representatives in Congress, and 
our unified nation might have already commenced her career on 
the high road of universal freedom, and national “ fraternity ” in 

Church and State. These terms would have been cheerfully 

accepted at the South, They would made have the nation one; and 

Johnson the Enfranchiser would have stood in historic immortality 

side by side with Lincotn rae Emancipator. For this illustrious 

destiny he was too little a statesman and too much a politician. He 
has veered from his first high purpose, and has re-established the 
obsolete interests that first prompted the South to war. He has 
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recalled to life those southern feelings and policies from which the 
‘irrepressible conflict” springs, and the antagonism is awakened 
that may land us in a second civil contest, 

By impartial suffrage we mean not unconditioned universal 
suffrage, but suffrage irrespective of color, based on just and safe, 
but liberal, qualifications. Such qualifications would doubtless even 
in those few states where colored men are a majority, retain the 
predominance largely on the side of the white race, while it would 
be a guarantee for the civil rights of the colored race. Then a 
liberal policy of immigration, throwing open inviting inducements 
for the incoming of a European and northern yeomanry, would 
prevent the result so much a bugbear with the white southerner, 
the subjection of any state to African control. By such a course 
the policy and spirit of our nation, and our nation itself, would 
become ONE. 

That we long cherished the hope of harmonization in State, 
aided by its counterpart in Church; that we earnestly advocated 
the spirit and the measures tending to such a harmonization, 
on the high platform of freedom and right, is to us a happy recol- 
lection. Its failure was no fault, no efror, no mismanagement of 
ours. We took no step which we regret ; we wrote no line which, 
“dying, we would wish to blot.” That we were right is evident 
from this: that those who have assailed us as derelict to our 
high principles of freedom have ever evaded stating our true 
positions, namely, that we desired fraternity only on the basis of 
eternal truth and righteousness; that we never proposed to lower 
our platform to the level of slavery but to raise the southern plat- 
form to the plane of freedom. It took thirty years to bring the 
North Church to the true ground; with an open field and fair 
play the South Church would have come right in half the time. 
It has been a pet maxim with some that this is “the Johnson 
policy in the Church.” No, dear caviler, it is the Jesus policy 
in the Church ; and it is the Johnson policy in the State, and the 
repellant policy in the Church, which to our profound sorrow 
have rendered its success, perhaps for the present generation, 
impossible. 

The volume before us maintains that it was not by the slave- 
holders in the South that the proslavery agitation was excited and 
maintained which “ precipitated” the southern states into rebellion, 
but by the politicians. We suppose that to be true; and it shows 
that the precipitation took place more from the want of nerve and 
vigilance of the better classes, than from any real substantive interest 
that the South ever had to sever the nation in twain. And it is by 
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that same turbulent class, her politicians, aided by her uneducated, 
unprincipled loose population, that the South is again in deep dan- 
ger of being victimized. Before these turbulent classes the true- 
hearted South, in State and Church, is compelled to succumb, and 
finally to accept and clamorously maintain the turbulent platform. 
That there is a true-hearted South, that would stand for truth, 
freedom, and union, were it not overslaughed by overwhelming 
forces, we have good reason to know. For and with that South 
we have the profoundest sympathy. We would gladly give it 
the right hand of “fraternity,” and lead it through truth te 
triumph. 

If we read Mr. Johnson’s nature aright, he is and ever has been 
at bottom as intensely sectional a southerner as Robert Toombs or 
Jefferson Davis. But as those haughty oligarchs repudiated him 
as a “mean white,” he denounced them at the crisis, and found 
himself compelled by the current to a broad radical position of 
defiance to the rebellion, adherence to the government, confisca- 
tion and division of great landed estates, the supremacy of south- 
ern loyalty, and even negro suffrage. When, however, he was 
placed at the head of the government, and southern oligarchy was 
prostrated at his feet in flattery and supplication, his full ancient 
nature repossessed him. The ancient dogma, that the oligarchy 
of the South shall rule the nation, again becomes an axiom. For 
this he has struggled to withdraw all protection from the southern 
negro; has opposed a constitutional amendment, in order to add 
twelve more votes to the South concentrated into the hands of the 
rebel oligarchy; and has opened an exterminating war upon the 


national Congress, authorizing his organs to menace a military 


coup d’etat unless the representatives of the people obey the 
menaces of their accidental dictator. He has placed a military 
equipment for 200,000 soldiers in the hands of the rebels.* Such 
are the alarming results of all our expenditure of blood and 
treasures. For four years of war we had the firm feeling that an 
honest patriot held our helm, Now the days are returned when 
our ruler is a traitor to the cause of truth and freedom, who stands 
to Buchanan as king Stork stands to king Log. His reign is cruel 
to the North, but far more misleading and destructive to the 
South; and the true patriots of both sections, just so far as they 


* We are told by even southern good men that the secession war was not a rebel- 
lion, nor must its soldiers or advocates be called “rebels.” But, practically, that helps 
not their case. More dangerous even than rebels, more to be abhorred and pun- 
ished, are the men who persistently claim the right to demolish our national gov- 
ernment when they please without incurring the responsibility of rebellion. 
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clearly realize their country’s good, will unite in opposing his dis- 
astrous “ policy.” 

So far as our Church is concerned, never on any great moral 
and political question, dividing the nation, were we so perfect a 
unit. Ministers and laymen, as citizens and voters, stand politically 
one; and morally one on the great moral question, underlying the 
political, whether manhood shall attain and possess its “ un- 
alienable rights.” We shall through our various Church agen- 
cies—our missionary, church extension, and freedman’s aid organ- 
izations—prosecute (in, we trust, the most Christian spirit) the 
great work of raising the humblest manhood of all our land to the 
full capacity for all its rights. The blood of our missionaries 
may again redden the southern fields; but the voice of that 
blood will awaken God and man to more decisive action. Not 
doubtful, and we believe not very far distant, is the beneficent 
result, in which the emancipated South as well as the North will 
have abounding cause of joy. 


Life and Letters of Leonidas L. Hamline, D. D., Late one of the Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, By Wa.rer C. Patmer, M. D. 
With Introductory Letters by Bishops Moris, Janes, and THOMSON. 
12mo., pp. 544, New York: Carltone& Porter. - 1866. 


Tuis publication is given to the Church in the best style of 
Carlton & Porter, by the pen of one of her devoted and useful 
laymen, and is an affectionate tribute to the memory of one of her 
eminent sons. Bishop Hamline was in his childhood carefully 
trained in the principles of religion; he was rigidly moral in his 
youth, and, at the age of sixteen, he united with the Congrega- 
tional Church, of which his parents were members, Though he 
afterward doubted his conversion, he was active in religious duties, 
and, while yet in his minority, was instrumental in revivals in 
the schools where he was teacher. Becoming satisfied that he was 
not fitted for the ministry, for which his parents had designed 
him, he turned to the law, and in 1827 was admitted to the bar. 
Methodism, he had been taught, was a compound of ignorance 
and fanaticism ; and at the age of thirty he knew Christianity only 
as expounded by the Calvinistic school. Edwards on the Will 
was, in his judgment, “ the glory of the human mind,” The free 
yet inevitable flowing of water down hill was one of his illustra- 
tions of our freedom. That it was useless to seek God was his 
logical conclusion. The perusal of Fletcher’s Appeal, followed by 
a visit of curiosity to a camp-meeting, resulted in his awakening ; 
and the death of a child, which he interpreted as a divine judg- 
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ment for his impenitence, alarmed him into a purpose to seek God. 
His conversion, nearly a month afterward, was clear and powerful. 
All the powers of his gifted mind were laid at the foot of the 
cross. He had no thought of preaching. License as exhorter and 
next as preacher was received unexpectedly and unsought. For a 
couple of years he preached as a “supply,” and in 1832, at the 
urgent desire of his brethren, he entered the Ohio Annual Con- 
ference as a probationer. Most of his time was spent among the 
people. He would preach and lead class at every appointment on 
his six weeks’ circuit, visiting pastorally in the intervals, 

In the autumn of 1836 he was elected by the Ohio Conference 
associate editor of fhe Cincinnati Book Concern, and in 1840 the 
General Conference, of which he was a member, returned him to 
the same post, where he took charge of the Ladies’ Repository. 
While in this office he freely went to, the help of his brethren, 
preaching sometimes fifteen sermons in a week. In 1841, feeling 
the necessity of a greater divine power in his ministry, he sought 
the grace of entire sanctification. Thoroughly in earnest, he 
redeemed all possible time for prayer, and the midnight hour often 
found him with his face on the floor, in an agonizing struggle, 
pleading with God. And when the answer came it was indeed 
a baptism of fire. More than ever he now desired to preach 
Christ. ‘I see souls are sinking,” he wrote, “I feel in a hurry to 
save them.” In addition to his editorial duties, he at one time 
preached more than seventy sermons in two months, and even five 
in a single day. Such excessive toil prostrated his physical sys- 
tem, and brought him to the verge of the grave, depriving the 
Church of years of his valuable service. 

In the General Conference of 1844 he delivered the great argu- 
ment on the powers of the General Conference, which placed him 
in the episcopal chair. This high office he resigned in 1852, when 
ill health rendered him unable to ‘discharge its functions. His 
brief career as bishop proved him a capable and popular presiding 
and executive officer; but the trait that distinguished him, and for 
which his visits to the conferences are especially remembered, was 
his great care for the spirituality of the Church and her ministry. 
He felt that his great work was to save souls. As one of the chief 
pastors of the Church, he sought to inspire the same conviction in 
the hearts of ministers and people. Living as if in the presence 
of eternity, it was but the outflowing of his soul to lead the minds 
of those around him, whether in the parlor or the conference room, 
to Christ and the great salvation. Some who did not know him, 
or who were of a different spirit, thought him inclined to ascet- 
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icism; but multitudes bowed their hearts before his words, and 
found the pearl of perfect love, while hundreds of ministers went 
from his presence to their charges to preach a full salvation as 
never before. 

The manifest aim of Dr, Palmer, in the preparation of this vol- 
ume, was to set forth the religious experience and life of Bishop 
Hamline as a witness and advocate of perfect love, and its entire 
structure is in harmony with that purpose. We are made to see the 
power of divine grace most wonderfully displayed in connection 
with great physical sufferings and most powerful temptations. 
We are often strangely left in ignorance of the nature of the 
temptations encountered, or of the conflicts passed through; but 
we do see the power of faith in Christ and the glory of the 
triumph it brings. This book cannot therefore well fail to profit 
the soul of him who reade it; it will be prized by the lover of 
holiness, and sought by the devout ; and it will, we trust, stir many 
a sluggish heart to new devotion and zeal. We would not erase a 
line from the picture of the eminent holiness thus portrayed, but 
on laying down the volume we feel that we have had but a partial 
view of the man.. We are not satisfied, for the whole of Bishop 
Hamline is not given us. As a biography of his friend, the author 
had undoubtedly a right to present him in such light as he pleased ; 
but Bishop Hamline was the property of the Church, and one of 
her representative men. The Church had, therefore, a right to 
expect a biography which she might place in the hands of her 
members, her friends, and her children, and Lid them know thor- 
oughly the great man whom God had given her. From this 
general standpoint the book should have been written. We think 
its usefulness would have been wider and more enduring. w. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., Rector of Epworth 
and Father of John and Charles Wesley, the Founders of the Method- 
ists. By L. TyermMan. 8vo., pp. 472. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co., also 66 Paternoster Row. 1866. 

Mr. TyErman’s volume is professedly “a labor of love.” He is 

inspired with the conviction that while the mother of the Wesleys 

has been crowned with ample laurels, not undeserved, “ due honor 
has never yet been paid to Samuel Wesley.” That worthy person- 
age has been regarded as “learned,” but “often foolish;” as 

“pious,” but “ painfully eecentrio, stern, and quarrelsome.” To re- 

pair this great memorial wrong, our author has prepared this biog- 

raphy, giving as truly a full-length portraiture of his hero as his 
materials enable, enshrined in an ample back-ground of contemporary 
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English history, with a brief biography of every character with 
whom his Wesley comes in contact, so that we have the man with 
all his surroundings in the full light of day. It is a searching 
ordeal through which he is obliged to pass. Little did he expect 
that his inner and home life was ever to be so spread out to the gaze 
of a succeeding age. He is found to be amply human; but his 
misfortunes awaken our sympathy, and after all deductions he 
retains a claim upon our high esteem, and our regret that so‘much 
that was truly noble had not attained a more deserved allotment 
in life. 

This, remember, was John Wesley’s father. This Samuel 
Wesley’s grandfather, Bartholomew Wesley, the first known 
Wesley, was a Cromwellian puritan preacher in Cromwell’s time, 
and was ejected from his Church when Cromwell died and 
Charles Second became king. Bartholomew’s son, John Wesley, 
was in character, as in name, a slight prototype of his own cele- 
brated grandson, the John. This prior John Wesley died at the 
early age of thirty-four, leaving his son Matthew, our present Sam- 
uel, a protege in the hands of the Dissenters; whom however he 
left, and graduating at Oxford, married the daughter of Dr. 
Annesley, and became in time the rector of Epworth, and hero of 
Mr. Tyerman’s volume. 

This rector of Epworth possessed genius, piety, and talent that 
would have nobly adorned the primacy of the Church of England. 
His destiny was a salary of two hundred pounds and nineteen 
children ; with a fine lot of subordinate destinies to match. His 
barn once fell and was demolished, his flax was burned, his house 
was twice burned, his income was diminished one half by the price 
of grain, his credit was destroyed, his debt was £300, for £30 of 
which he was flung into jail, during which imprisonment his enemies 
stabbed his cows, that his wife and children might be deprived of 
their sole remaining sustenance of bread and milk. Such are spec- 
imens of the life-straggles of the remarkable father of one of the 
most remarkable families, for the native talent of all its members, 
that ever existed on English soil. Still their entire record would 
have vanished from the memory of men but for the historic career 
of the two celebrated brothers, 

Whether Mr. Tyerman raises Samuel Wesley to a much higher 
place in the world’s estimation is a matter of fair doubt. In regard 
to talent and learning, he has received ample historic justice. In 
regard to mental balance, soundness of judgment, the doubt still 
remains. Mr, Tyerman is too honest to remould the facts, and the 
facts nearly confirm, in our estimate, the standing verdict. Take the 
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great patent fact, that with talent sufficient to have won a high 
place in literature, he wrote mainly an enormous poem which scarce 
escaped the Dunciad, and a huge commentary upon Job, which did 
not deserve probably the coarse satire of Warburton, but could not 
but deserve its burial in the dust of the libraries in which it was 
placed by the liberality of subscribing friends. There must also 
have been some “ loose screw” that on more than one occasion 
secured him enmities so much beyond the ordinary measure. “It 
is an unhappiness almost peculiar to our family,” said Mrs. Wesley, 
in a letter to her “ Dear Jacky,” “that your father and I seldom 
think alike.” And such are the tokens which this illustrious 
woman gives of rare soundness of judgment, such were her powers 
of expressing firm, just thought in firm, just language, that pos- 
terity naturally and justly still inclines to the verdict that where 
they varied in view she was presumptively right. 

Mr. Tyerman, after a full re-examination of the “noises” in 
Wesley’s house, comes to the reluctant conclusion that they were 
“preternatural.” No natural solution accounts for the facts. 
Southey gives as a reason why they were “ permitted,” their hope- 
ful influence in convincing skeptics of the reality of a supernatural. 
Mr. Tyerman suggests as the reason, the importance that the 
founders of the future Methodist movement should be profoundly 
impressed with faith in such a reality. But why must we suppose 
that these phenomena were specially, and for an individual reason, 
“ permitted ?” Why is an aerolith “ permitted” to pass the bound- 
ary line of the moon’s attraction and alight upon the earth? Both 
the aerolith and the apparition exceptionally overpass the ordinary, 
and we may say natural, limits which divide two spheres. Each so 
overpasses, not by special divine permission, but because it happens 
to be in those conditions by which it can. We while living have a 
strange and wonderful repugnance to meeting a comer from the 
invisible world ; in ordinary cases the disembodied spirit may have 
a stronger repugnance to disclosing itself to earthly view, except 
in certain instances or under certain inducements or compulsions. 
Or there may be required certain temperaments or predispositions 
in the living person to render it susceptible of being addressed, vis- 
ibly or audibly, by a disembodied being. The laws or influences 
which separate the two regions of the embodied and disembodied, 
and the methods or possibilities of transition, can at the present time 
be only conjectured. These considerations may perhaps dispense 
with all efforts at explaining the special permissions in particular 
cases. The high-toned temperament of the Wesley family may 
suggest a reason why their home should receive a supernatural 
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visitant. Mr. Tyerman’s pages furnish proof, in more than one 
place, of a “ prophetic strain” in Samuel Wesley, especially upon 
his triumphant death-bed. From Mr. Tyerman’s most interesting 
volume we rise as from a rich entertainment, with a warm love 
and admiration of the truly noble character he has portrayed. 
The book, we may add, is furnished with a beautiful likeness of 
Samuel Wesley. His noble’ figure is arrayed in a clerical gown; 
and what we take to be a study-cap surmounts his head, from 
beneath which there beams a powerful eye, lighting up a strikingly 
eagle-like set of features. 





Harpers’ Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry M. AtpeN. Part First. To the Close of the Penin- 
sula Campaign of 1862. Folio, pp. 380. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

We have here a folio of the nineteenth century, not ponderous 

and unwieldly, like its predecessors of former ages, clad in vellum 

and lettered in Latin, but light and portable, coated with sable 
cloth, and with type of the most modern model of the Harper 
press. The purpose of the folio size of page is to afford space for 
engravings of the largest practicable size, transferred from their 
ephemeral uses in Harper’s Weekly to a permanent place in the pres- 
ent great historical work, This is the pre-eminent peculiarity of 
this work among the various rivals which have appeared narrating 

the stupendous events of the terrible four years. It presents a 

spacious page, without too unwieldly a weight, upon which the 

large movements are visibly reproduced. Before our eyes the 

“ great rebellion ” all but destroys our nation, and the great repub- 

lic overwhelms the rebellion. Beginning with portraits of the il- 

lustrious men of North and South who laid the foundations of the 

indivisible Union, and a fac-simile of the Declaration of Inde: 
pendence, announcing the purpose of a revolution based not upon 
slavery but upon liberty, we are furnished with a superabundant 
series of portraits, maps, battle-fields, cities, forts, ships, batteries, 
with a miscellany of evolutions, scenes, and objects tending to 
present history in its most accurate and living form, The spirit 
of the narrative is patriotic, but no way vituperative upon the 
rebelling parties. It hesitates not to assume, in a calm but 
decisive tone, how great is the crime of aiming at our national 
destruction. Every effort has been used to secure an accurate 
statement of facts in order to preserve the perfect faith of history. 

Wherever gallantry, magnanimity, or Christian character have 

appeared on the adverse side, impartial justice has been accorded. 
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No fierce one-sidedness, no bombastic boasts or fiery invectives 
disfigure its pages. The volume terminates abruptly with an 
unfinished chapter of the “ Peninsula Campaign,” but will be fol- 
lowed in series by a line of successors, perhaps through the scenes 
of a second “civil war” in possible prospect before us. 


The American Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events of the 
year 1865. Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs, 
Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Liter- 
ature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. Vol. V. 8vo., 
pp. 850. New York: Appleton & Co, 1866. 

An annual record, like this, of the events of the closing year, is a 

great public and private convenience, and deserves to be consid- 

ered a national institution. It should be regularly taken, and 
placed in the libraries of our colleges and all other suitable places 
for reference. It is history chasing close upon the heel of events. 

Of course the military and political transactions of the government 

occupy the largest space; but the liberal scope of the work takes 

in every great department of national life. The work is ably and, 
we believe impartially performed. 
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Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Lectures on the Study of History. Delivered in Oxford, 1859-60. By 
Go.tpwry Smrrn, M. A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. To which is added a Lecture delivered before 
the New York Historical Society, in December, 1864, on The University 
of Oxford. 12mo., pp. 209. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Gotpwin Smiru is one of the choice few of the intellectual aris- 

tocracy of England, who were not so blinded by a false national 

self interest as to ignore the fact that our great contest with 
slavery in the late civil war was a struggle for human liberty 
and American progress. The same clear-sightedness, produced by 
his unequivocal devotion to the cause of humanity, is exhibited 
in the present Lectures upon History. His purpose throughout 
is to refute the theories of Comte, Mill, and others, in Europe, fol- 
lowed by their disciple, Draper, in America, which assert that man 
is a necessary agent, and history but a necessary process of cause 
and effect, governed by as rigid a law of succession or causation as 
any mechanical series of movements. On the contrary, he main- 
tains that man is free from the law of volitional necessity ; and, 
hence, that history is not a process or a science of absolute law, 
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- but is the unfolding, in aggregate events, of the free spirit of 
man. The course of a nation, like that of an individual, is not 
a series of fixed and fated movements, but a train of free alter- 
native actions. In the third lecture he takes up the doctrine, 
maintained by the same class of thinkers, that Christianity is 
now, or soon will be, outgrown, and become obsolete in the 
advance of public improvement; and asserts, on the other hand, 
that Christianity, in its pure and primitive essence, is true and 
perfect, and cannot be superseded, either by any attainment of 
philosophy or by any substitute religion. 

Upon the first of these two points, the freedom of the human 
agent, the professor enters with the argumentative energy of a 
spirited polemic. His treatment of the topic in his brief lectures 
is of course too limited and too popular to go to the bottom of 
the great subject. He clearly recognizes that the necessity of 
human volitions, upon which Edwards bases his Calvinism, is 
precisely the necessity upon which the atheistic school founds its 
doctrine of the laws of historical development. The latter do 
indeed adopt the more modern theory of invariable succession 
instead of that of causational necessity; but this only softens the 
rigidity of the doctrine in words and on the surface. At bottom 
both are the same one fatalism. 

The following is Professor Smith’s treatment of the statistical 
argument in favor of necessity : 


Great stress is laid by the Necessarians on what are called moral statistics. 
It seems that, feel as free as we may, our will is bound by a law compelling the 
same number of men to commit the same number of crimes within a certain cycle. 
The cycle, curiously enough, coincides with the period of a year which is naturally 
selected by the Registrar General for his reports. But, first, the statistics tendered 
are not moral, but legal. They tell us only the outward act, not its inward moral 
character. They set down alike under murder the act of a Rush or a Palmer, 
and the act of an Othello. Secondly, we are to draw some momentous inferences 
from the uniformity of the returns. How far are they uniform? M. Queteleh 
gives the number of convictions in France for the years 1826, ’27, ’28, 29, sever- 
ally as 4,348, 4,236, 4,551, 4,475. The similarity is easily accounted for by that 
general uniformity of human nature which we all admit. How is the difference 
amounting to more than three hundred betweerf one year and the next to be 
accounted for except by free will? But, thirdly, it will be found that these 
statistics are unconsciously but effectually garbled. To prove the law of the 
uniformity of crime, periods are selected when crime was uniform. Instead of 
four years of the Restoration, in which we know very well there was no great out- 
burst of wickedness, give us a table including the civil war between the Bur- 
gundians and the Armagnacs, the St. Bartholomew, the Reign of Terror, or the 
days of June 1848. It will be said, perhaps, that this was under different circum- 
stances; but it is a very free use of the term “circumstance” to include in it all 
the evil and foolish actions of men which lead to, or are committed in, a sanguinary 
revolution. Social and criminal statistics are most valuable; the commencement 
of their accurate registration will probably be a great epoch in the history of legis- 
lation and government; but the reason why they are so valuable is that they are 
not fixed by necessity, as the Necessarians allege or insinuate, but variable, and 
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may be varied for the better by the wisdom of governments—governments which 
Necessarians are always exhorting to reform themselves, instead of showing how 
their goodness or badness necessarily arises from the climate or the food. If the 
statistics were fixed by necessity, to collect them would be a mere indulgence of 
curiosity, like measuring all the human race when we could not add a cubit to 
their stature. 

In his fourth lecture the professor discusses the question whether 
indeed our Christianity is to be antiquated by the advances of the 
human intellect. He admits that we are on the brink of great 
changes in religion. He is severe upon the narrowness of theo- 
logians, and the bitterness of the polemics which have divided the 
Christian Church into hostile seets; though, by the way, we must 
say that the professor himself is perhaps as earnest a polemic as most 
theologians upon questions in which his own mind is as interested ; 
for instance, the old standing point between Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism, the freedom of the human will. He believes that a large 
amount of religious notion, unable to stand the test of criticism, 
will disappear. Yet Christianity, in its actual reality, the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, he holds to be absolute truth and 
essential right; and, so far from being antiquated, will be con- 
firmed by progressive thought. Christ is a pure and perfect 
exemplar, the true exhibition of complete virtue in actual life; and 
all that the advancing ages can do, is not to supersede but to 
attain to it. Our approaching great crisis consists therefore of 
the pangs, not of dissolution, but of regeneration. The false acere- 
tions of ages will disappear, and original Christianity will stand 
in its purity. He does not explicitly state what that purified 
Christianity doctrinally is. Perhaps his own mind is upon that 
point not very clear. We only are sure that he recognizes heartily 
the divine mission, the miraculous history, the perfect virtue, and 
the authoritative teachings of Christ. 

Francis W. Newman in abandoning Christianity had denied the 
perfection of Christ’s character, He even went so far as to select, 
as the superior of Jesus, Fletcher of Madeley! To this our pro- 
fessor replies, that Fletcher’s character was produced by the model 
character of Jesus. He might have added that no blasphemy 
probably could have shocked the soul of Fletcher more than the 
assertion of his moral superiority over Jesus. 

The professor seems to be somewhat graveled by the fact that 
Christianity has to be believed upon mere human testimony. His 
reply in effect is, that the resurrection of Christ is a consequence, 
necessarily true, of his moral perfection. But if the character of 
Jesus as portrayed in the Gospels be, as he maintains, truly per- 
fect, the Gospels must necessarily be historically true. Upon this 
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point the argument of the author of Ecce Homo is a demonstra- 
tion. The conception of a perfect moral model, indestructible by 
the criticism of all ages was absolutely, and, as we might say, in- 
finitely, superior to the capacity of the evangelic writers of their 
age. And to this argument, as presented by the author of Ecce 
Homo in refutation of Straus and Renan, there is not, and there 
never can be, any adequate reply. 

Professor Smith wrote before the battle of Sudowa had given 
an apparent death-stroke to the temporal power of the papacy ; 
yet the death of that power he anticipated as an approaching con 
dition of the restoration of Christianity to its original unity. He 
Bays : 


The chief historical conditions of its existence have expired, or are rapidly ex- 
piring. In the supremacy of human authority over reason in the mind of man, 
the power of Rome had its origin and being, and the supremacy of reason over 
human authority in the mind of man is now decisive and complete. The rationalistic 
theories of recent advocates of the papacy, such as De Maistre and Dr. New- 
man, are suicidal concessions to the spirit of a changed world. The loss of moral 
allegiance, even in countries nominally papal, has for some time past been continu- 
ous and rapid; and we ourselves well know the source whence the small, preca- 
rious, and equivocal accessions of strength have been derived. 


He rejects the idea that a spiritual papacy can long survive the 
temporal, in the following terms: 


We might share the dream of a purely spiritual papacy if we did not know too 
well that the papal power, to whatever extent it may have been exercised for 
spiritual ends, was the creature of political accidents and political influences, aided 
by the instruments, not spiritual, though not strictly material, of religious intim- 
idation and intrigue. The papacy will perish, and in it will perish the great obstacle 
to the reconciliation and reunion of Christendom. Nor will it perish aione. It 
will draw down with it in its fall, sooner or later, all these causes of division which 
have subsisted by mere antagonism to it, and many which it has kept alive by its 
direct though unrecognized influence over the rest of the ecclesiastical world. 
Then, if Christianity be true, there may, so far as the outward arrangements of 
the world are concerned, once more arise a Christendom, stripped indeed of much 
that is essential to religion in the eyes of polemical theologians, but as united, 
grand, and powerful, as capable of pervading with its spirit the whole frame of 
society, as fruitful of religious art and all other manifestations of religious life, as 
Christendom was before the great schism, but resting on the adamantine basis of 
free conviction, instead of the sandy foundation of humau authority and tradition 
supported by political power. Those who imagine that such a consummation, if 
it come, must come with terrible convulsions and distress, do not consider that a 
great part of educated Europe has, in fact, for some time been united, and guided 
in the conduct of life, and in all international and general relations, by a common 
Christianity. | The world, as usual, has anticipated the results of speculation by 
tacitly solving a great practical problem for itself; and it has found that the 
brightness of the sunbeam resides in the sunbeam, not in the motes, and that the 
crystal floor of heaven is not unstable as water because it is as clear. 


In Goldwin Smith’s style of mind and language there is some- 
thing reminding us of Sir James Mackintosh. The same spirit of 
expansive benevolent liberality, the same aspirations for human 
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good, the same firm grasp upon the essential truth of Christianity, 
the same cheerful philosophy expressed in a transparent elevated 
style, often of senatorial-like eloquence. After dwelling for a 
while in the earthly murky atmosphere of Mill, Comte, and Spen- 
cer, we are translated in his pages to a region of purer ether and 
serener sunlight. 





The Glory and Shame of England. By C. Epwarvs Lester. Two vols. 

12mo., pp. 601. New York: Bartram & Lester. 1866. 

Some twenty-five years since Mr. Lester’s first volumes with the 
same title were published, when they attained considerable popu- 
larity. In the severe criticisms to which they were subjected 
on both sides of the Atlantic, many important statements made 
by him were disputed; but repeated visits to that country, 
together with parliamentary reports, and the course of legislation, 
have only justified his humiliating conclusions. That work, 
rewritten, enlarged, and brought down to the present time, is now 
sent forth, exhibiting England to herself and the world, 

A true American will exult in England’s glory rather than in 
her shame. Until within a brief space, her history is our own. 
Her long line of heroes, her poets and divines, her orators and 
statesmen, are ours as well as hers. The principles of law as 
expounded by her great judges are authorities in our courts. Her 
ancient struggles for liberty against divine right, for the people 
against the aristocracy, were for us. We are sprung from her 
loins, Goldwin Smith was right in saying that we were born not 
without a mother’s pangs, and that the real hour of our birth was 
the English revolution of the seventeenth century. Pride of lan- 
guage, religion, race, and inheritance has thrown for us a charm 
around her history and name. We spontaneously glory in her 
greatness, and blush for her dishonor, as we do not and cannot for 
any other nation. We are therefore more quick to resent, though 
not to see, injustice from her than from any other. 

England is glorious because of the great intellects that have 
gathered around her throne; her great thinkers and brilliant liter- 
ature; her Protestantism and Christian missionaries ; the solidity 
of her government; her extensive dominions, which in her three- 
score colonies place empires under her scepter; her commerce, 
extending to the remotest limits of the earth, and bringing the 
treasures of all nations to her feet; her machinery, by which she 
does the work of a thousand millions of men; her navy, which 
could stretch a line of ships, stationed at intervals of four miles, 
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from Liverpool to New York; and for the moral power which 
gives her influence among the hations of the earth. 

But with all her magnificence and glory, she abounds in wretch- 
edness and shame unequaled by any other civilized nation. Some- 
thing must be fearfully wrong in the system of government that 
makes the rich richer and the poor poorer, and can then find no 
better mode of preventing revolution than the exportation of 
labor. The fault of England is not that she is a monarchy, but 
thit she perpetuates the old struggle between feudalism and the 
people. She has never learned that man has rights as man, and 
that government is ordained for man, and not man for the govern- 
ment. She begins to reckon at the wrong end. All right, all 
power, center in the throne from which they emanate. Grants 
conferred rather than rights acknowledged, often at the expense 
of civil war, have made her brilliant aristocracy the real rulers of 
England. But they derived their power from the throne and not 
the people: they know nothing of the rights of the people except 
to obey. A reform bill is, therefore, in their view, not a demand 
for justice, but a usurpation to be resisted until surrender is the 
only protection against insurrection. The aristocracy constitute 
the government. The great middle class, beginning with the doc- 
trine that manhood has rights, thus reckoning from the other end 
of the line, are clamorous for political rights; but beneath them is 
another class crushed to the earth in ignorance, wretchedness, and 
shame, between whom and their oppressors the deep gulf is daily 
widening. 

The hardy yeomanry which was once the proud boast of the 
nation, has nearly disappeared. While the population has 
increased fivefold in the last one hundred and seventy years, the 
number of landholders has decreased from 170,000 to 30,766. 
This union of small farms, or their absorption by the wealthier of 
the middle class, while it may exalt the aristocracy, inevitably 
renders tenants and laborers more dependent on the will of the 
lord of the soil, and therefore reduces them to a lower and more 
hopeless state. As hope of rising diminishes, the peasantry is 
losing in social condition. Emigration, which poverty forbids, a 
little lower depth, and then the workhouse, are their only refuges. 
A large proportion of them are unable to read, and no effort is 
made to teach them. Crowded together in small cottages, with 
the sexes mingling in a disgusting familiarity never known-even 
on asouthern plantation, immorality and indecency are on a fearful 
increase. In the coal mines, where children are set at work at six 
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and even four years of age, men and women work together in 
nakedness, and girls and married "women, who must go to the 
mines or starve, are compelled to draw loads on all fours like 
horses. Notwithstanding the tears of duchesses over the sorrows 
of the negro, no lasting reform has been effected. The work peo- 
ple, driven from the rural districts, have been crowded into the 
manufacturing towns by millions. They are mostly mere human 
machines, utterly useless out of their special groove. An oper- 
ative’s life is a struggle for bread. They are stupidly ignorant. 
During the late distress it was found that seventy per cent. could 
not read. Eighty per cent. of the women could not sew, and 
mothers of half a dozen children had never handled a needle, 
Such ignorance must suffer. The scenes of degradation in the 
large cities are simply horrible; and one half of the children are 
growing up uneducated, and untrained for a better style of life. 
The Established Church has its splendors, but it is a huge engine 
of oppression to the poor, from the mouths of whose starving chil- 
dren it takes bread. Its revenue of fifty millions of dollars is 
wrung from the masses, to three fourths of whom it is not a spir- 
itual fold. Its bishops are peers of the realm, and its ministers 
are allies of the aristocracy, compelled from interest to side with 
the privileged class in any contest with the people. 

And what of Ireland? English rule for the sake of English 
ascendency has cheated her, robbed her, persecuted her, betrayed 
her; saddled her with an alien Church, depopulated her, and 
ground her peasantry into the dust. Few pages of history are 
darker and more shameful than those which record the barbarism 
of England in Ireland and the East Indies. 

Her aristocracy, upon which, rather than her people, the blame 
must rest, though shedding maudlin tears over oppression 
and wrong which they do not themselves inflict, are foes to all 
democracy, both at home and abroad. They could weep over 
African slavery until a rebellion by a slavehoding oligarchy threat- 
ened to destroy the greatest republic on earth, when their greater 
hatred of democracy with an indecent haste proclaimed to the 
rebels belligerent rights. _England’s chosen symbol aptly illustrates 
her spirit : the British lion loves to show his power where he 
dares. The blowing of Sepoys from the cannon’s mouth, the 
massacre of negroes in Jamaica, and the menacing roar accom- 
panying the demand for the surrender of Mason and Slidell, have 
the same character, and are akin to the cowardly desertion of Den- 
mark in her hour of need. It was this England that, to help a 
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rebel aristocracy, to break down the Republic, to cripple our 
commerce, to gather into her own hands the carrying trade of the 
world, and to recover her lost supremacy on the sea, assumed to 
measure her international obligations by her own municipal laws, 
sent forth ‘her ships, armed with British guns and manned by 
British sailors, to prey on our commerce, and make British ports 
throughout the world a safe refuge for a score of corsairs, Thank 
God! she failed, and no glory of success can overshadow her 
shame. The Republic lives, and England’s proud navy is con- 
founded at the presence of the little Miantonomah. w. 





The Elements of Moral Science. By Franois Waytanp, D.D., LL.D. 
Revised and improved edition. 12mo., pp. 396. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, 

Moral Philosophy, Including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Joszra 
Haven, D.D. 12mo., pp. 806. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

We notice these works not to review them, but to illustrate some 

reflections on the necessity of a reconstruction of moral science. 

The popular and excellent work of Dr. Wayland has two grave 

defects : 

1. It makes the idea of right or wrong to arise in the mind 
solely in view of our relations to God and to other intelligent 
and sentient beings. But is it not clear to every one’s conscious- 
ness that we Have also the idea of right and wrong in reference to 
ourselves alone. Were we destitute of the knowledge of God and 
of other intelligent and sentient creatures, should we not feel it 
wrong to abuse our own persons or to violate the laws of life and 
health? If this be so, then Dr. Wayland has ignored a third part 
of theoretical and practical ethics. Dr. Haven has not fallen into 
this error, and accordingly we find a chapter on the duties we owe 
ourselves, namely, self-support, self-defense, self-control, and self- 
culture. 

2, But both Dr. Haven and Dr. Wayland, following most 
writers on moral science, have confined the action of conscience 
to voluntary conduct, and have made right and wrong to reside 
wholly in the intentions, Theologians, on the other hand, have 
found a moral character in our impulses and states of mind; but 
many have erred, it seems to us, in the kind of moral character 
to be attributed to them. Here is a discrepancy between theol- 
ogy and philosophy, which might be avoided by a more exact 
analysis of the operations of conscience. Conscience does charac- 
terize our tempers and states of mind as right or wrong in them- 
selves, distinctively from the choices and overt acts which follow 
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from them. But how? If those tempers are not yielded to, it 
does not indeed charge us with guilt and desert of punishment as 
in the case of wrong actions, but it awakens a painful sense of 
degradation and vileness, <A feeling of chagrin and shame, but 
not of remorse, is what we experience on such an occasion. A child 
of an irascible temper may restrain himself when moved to strike 
his playmate, and he may restrain himself, and even gain merit, by 
using a kind word instead of a rough blow; but he will reflect 
upon himself for his bad temper, and in his prayer at night he 
will confess that he has a wicked heart. Now philosophy should 
recognize this twofold operation of conscience, and theology 
ought not to commit the absurdity of pronouncing the soul guilty 
and deserving of punishment for inborn tempers, and especially 
when they are bravely resisted. When the Bible speaks of these 
tendencies as sins, it is in view of their being contrary to perfect 
love and to an enlightened conscience, for sin, according to the 
Scriptures, is any “ @ansgression of the law,” whether designed or 
not, whether in thought, or feeling, or deed; but not as involving 

* guilt and desert of punishment. Hence believers are justified by 
grace, while yet they have occasion to grieve over their evil 
tempers, and are affectingly taught to seek for further inspiration 
of gracé for the regulation of their passions and entire sanctifica- 
tion. 

3. There is another attribute of conscience which is overlooked 
in philosophy, but which is familiar to theology, namely, desire, 
.This attribute is ascribed to all natural sensibilities—but why not 
"to the moral sensibilities? Whence is that longing for goodness, 
of which every one is conscious at times, if not from the moral 
sensibilities. It is something distinct from the emotions of 
approval or disapproval and from the feelings of obligation ; it is a 
yearning for virtue. “Why are you crying, my child?” said a 
mother to her little boy, as she heard him sobbing, when she was 
about leaving him at night. “ Mother,” said the child, “I want 
to be good.” It was this Jesus referred to when he said, “ Blessed 
are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” The Gospel of Christ shows itself based on the 
truest science of the human mind. Whatever it implies of mental 
traits will be found in the consciousness when properly analyzed. 
Dr. Haven would say that this analysis belongs to psychology rather 
than to moral philosophy; but we think that part of psychol- 
ogy which elucidates our moral faculties ought to be the basis of 
moral science, Indeed moral science is chiefly the analysis of the 
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conscience, and its relations to the other attributes and operations 
of the mind. * 

Dr. Haven discusses the old question of the ground of obliga- 
tion, or “ what constitutes right.” He does not find it in utility, 
or law, divine or human, or in the nature and character of God, 
but in “the eternal nature of things.” Right is eternal, but what 
were “things” before the creation? Nothing then existed but 
the Divine Mind. Can we do better than to conclude that the 
ideas of right and wrong were necessary ideas of the Divine Intel- 
ligence, and that God made man capable of having the same ideas ? 
Why God had these ideas is no more of a question than why he 
existed. He framed the moral world under the light of these ideas, 
and his law is but a declaration of them in their relation to the 
conduct and character of his creatures: in other words, his will is 
in accordance with his ideas of right; not the source of right, but 
the declaration of it. We have the ideas of right and wrong 
because we were made to have them on certain occasions. In the 
same way we have the ideas of the beautiful on certain occasions. 
Why they arise rather than other ideas, we cannot say. These 
are the bounds of knowledge. There is no more propriety in 


asking what constitutes the right, than in asking what con- 
stitutes the beautiful. This brings us again to the conclusion that 
a perfect moral philosophy must be based upon a perfect 
psychology. ‘ Cc. K. T. 
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Belle-Lettres, Classical, and Philological. 


Clever Stories of Many Nations. Rendered in Rhyme by Jomn G. Saxz. 
Illustrated by W. L. Coampney. 12mo., pp. 192. Boston: Ticknor & 


Fields. 1865, 
The Masquerade and Other Poems, By Jonn Goprrey Saxe. 12mo., pp. 


287. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 
Wrrs no low appeals to our baser nature, and no stirring of our 
highest feelings, Mr. Saxe, in his airy mid-flight, has attained an 
enviable personal and poetical popularity with all classes, but 
especially with those who love a cheerful muse. The present 
two volumes will keep his popularity fresh and living, without 
elevating it to a higher mark, or giving the public any im- 
pression of nobler or broader capabilities than heretofore 
evinced. His productions are all of one class; giving us 
the impression of powers for higher performances than he 
ever attempts. He is content to enshrine in facile, and often 
brilliant versification, the light anecdote, the witty point, the 
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oriental apologue, the fashionable folly, the comic courtship, 
the conjigal bicker, the classic travesty ; some with a true moral, 
some with the mock moral as part of the witticism; some with no 
moral; but perhaps none with a very positive immoral. His 
genius has succeeded, within its own chosen department, in spread- 
ing its productions broadcast over the land. And if we understand 
rightly he has reaped a goodly harvest pecuniary as well as poet- 
ical. He could gayly boast that his “ Pegasus” has been a paying 
animal, and his poetical flowers have proved a profitable vegetable ; 
so that his horticulture (as well as his horsiculture) has been a 
good investment. And that is all right. There is no reason in 
these days why a poet should be paid with merely a draught of 
immortality an eternity after date, rather than a good bank check 
payable at sight. 

The first of the gay volumes on our table ranges for its topics 
mainly through the Orient, and through the European middle 
ages, with a slight call or so in the region of classical mythology. 
The poet concludes, however, like a good patriot, at home; and, 
like a good moralist, with a temperance poem quite worthy to be 
committed to memory and to heart by our Young America. It is 
entitled “The Snake in the Glass,” and is a rapid narrative of a 
youth wlio imbibed the delirium tremens. 


The fellow fell into a snooze, my lad, 
’Tis a horrible slumber he tikes ; ° 
He trembles with fear, 
And acts very queer; 
My eyes!. how he shivers and shakes 
When he wakes, 
And raves about horrid great snakes. 


’T is a warning to you and to me, my lad, 
A particular caution to all,— 
Though no one can see 
The vipers but he, 
To hear the poor lunatic bawl: 
“ How they crawl! 
All over the floor and the wall.” 


And then comes the very serious moral : 


You've heard of the snake in the grass, my lad, 
Of the viper concealed in the grass, 
But now you must know, 
Man’s deadliest foe 
Is a snake of a different class ; 
! 


’T is the viper that lurks in the glass. 


The second volume is more occidental and American. The first 
and longest poem is by no means the best. Miscellaneous pieces 
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form the main share of the book, followed by sonnets, all in the 
humorous strain ; and lastly come epigrams, which are all of course 
meant to be humorous. We give our readers an apropos specimen : 


THE GRATEFUL PREACHER. 


A strolling preacher, “once upon a time,” 
Addressed a congregation rather slim 

In numbers; yet his subject was sublime, 

(’T was “ Charity ;’’) sonorous was the hymn, 
Fervent the prayer; and though the house was small, 
He pounded lustily the sacred word, 

And preached an hour as loud as he could bawl, 
As one who meant the gospel should be heard. 
And now, behold, the preacher’s hat is sent 
Among the pews for customary pence, 

But soon returns as empty as it went! 
Whereat—low bowing to the andience— 

He said, “ My preaching is not all in vain; 
Thank God! I’ve got my beaver back again!” 





: Miscellaneous. 
The Centenary Pictorial. 

Mr. Tibbals is entitled to credit for the idea of a Centenary 
Pictorial, and to no special discredit for the style of the execution. 
Pictorials are the mania of the day, and public taste is not exact- 
ing of likeness where there is the merit of cheapness. The en- 
gravings of this work are as good as the method allows; the 
reading matter is valuable; and we are not surprised that its 
editions sell rapidly. 


History of Julius Cesar, Vol. II. The Wars in Gaul. 8yo., pp. 659, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 

Appleton’s Hand-Book of American Travel. The Southern Tour. Being 
a Guide through Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. With Descriptive 
Sketches of the Cities, Towns, Waterfalls, Battlefields, Mountains, Rivers, 
Lakes, Hunting and Fishing-Grounds, Watering-Places, Summer ~ sea 
and all Scenes and Objects of Importance and Interest. With Maps o 
the Leading Routes of Travel and of the Principal Cities. By EpDwarp 
H. Haut, Pp. 142. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


An invaluable guide-book for, the traveler through the “Sunny 
South.” 
English Travelers and Italian Brigands. A Narrative of Capture and 
Captivity. By W. J.C. Mons. With a Map and several Dlustrations, 
12mo., pp. 855. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 


Sherbrooke. By the Author of “Madge.” 12mo., pp. 463. Appleton 
& Co, 1866. 
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Land at Last. A Novel in three books. By EpMunp Yates. 12mo., 
pp. 150.. Harper & Brothers. 


The Hidden Sin. A Novel. With numerous illustrations. 8vo., pp. 189. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 


Battle Pieces and Aspects of the War. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 12mo., 
pp. 272. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1866. 


Frederick the Great and his Court. An Historical Romance. By L. Mut- 
BACH, author of “ Joseph IL and his Court.” Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mrs, CoapmMan CoLEMAN and her daughters. 12mo., pp. 434. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


Ovr Index in the present number obliges us to defer notices of 
the following books to the next Quarterly : 


James Freeman Olarke on Orthodoay. Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
Masson's Recent British Philosophy. Appleton & Co. 

Ecce Homo. Roberts Brothers. 

Robert Buchanan’s Poems. Roberts Brothers. 

New Physiognomy ; or, Signs of Character. Fowler & Wells. 
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